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The special contributors to the Pacific Trends sections this 
month, aside from the Editor, are: Saburo Matsukata (S.M.), 
writing on the new Japanese budget. Mr. Matsukata is a member 
of the East Asiatic Economic Investigation Bureau of Tokyo and 
a research associate with the central staff of the Institute of Paciti 
Relations. Chen Han-seng (C.H.S.), who summarizes the recent 
internal political situation in China, is a member of the Academia 
Sinica at Nanking and a regular contributor to PACIFIC AFFAIRS. 


Reviewers: Frederick V. Field (The Crisis of Capitalism in 
America), who is now at central headquarters in Honolulu, is 
Acting Research Secretary of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Andrew W. Lind (The Japanese in the United States) is instruc- 
tor in Sociology at the University of Hawaii, Honolulu. Rober! 


T. Pollard (Western Travellers to China) is Professor of Oriental 
Studies at the University of Washington, Seattle. Kenneth J. Saun 
ders (The Future of East and West), a frequent contributor to 
PACIFIC AFFAIRS, is the author of several works on Oriental cul- 
ture and religion. Frederic H. Soward (Diplomatic Relations 
Between the United States and Japan, 1853-1895) is Professor of 
History at the University of British Columbia, Vancouver. Galen 
R. Weaver (Re-thinking Missions) is pastor at the Church of the 
Crossroads, Honolulu. 
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Notes on Events by the Editor 
THE LEAGUE AND MANCHURIA 


wee the League Committee of Nineteen, to whom the 

problem of Sino-Japanese conciliation had been entrusted, 
recessed on December 20 for the Christmas holidays, it was to 
reconvene on January 16, and during the interval discussions and 
conversations were expected to be carried on informally, particu- 
larly between Sir Eric Drummond, the League’s Secretary-Gen- 
eral, and the Chinese and Japanese representatives. In view of the 
firm pronouncements of the Japanese government, however, the 
possibilities of conciliation seemed very remote. As early as 
December 25 a Hsinking dispatch in the Osaka Mainichi made it 
plain that “the doings in Geneva allow of no optimism for Man- 
chukuo and Japan,” and stated that although so far the “Manchu- 
kuo government has been showing a passive attitude toward the 
League,” it has now decided “to act positively and to treat the 
Powers taking a hostile attitude accordingly.” This, it was ex- 
plained, meant a decision “to discriminate against the Powers 
showing an unfriendly attitude toward Manchukuo,” and to close 
the so-called “open door” where they were concerned. 

On January 5 the Japanese newspapers carried officially 
released statements to the effect that in 1933 the Japanese foreign 
policy would deviate from previous policy and “instead of putting 
emphasis on the League will exert more effort in negotiations with 
individual nations.” The same statement expressed pessimism con- 
cerning the negotiations which had been resumed between the 
Powers at Geneva on January 3, and added: “On the part of Japan, 
however, the nation is resolved to attain its original objectives at 
the risk of withdrawal from the League, should the formula now 
in the making prove incompatible with its three basic principles, 
namely—(1) legalization of the recognition of Manchukuo, (2) 
validation of the Manchukuo-Japanese protocol, and (3) com- 
mencement of the Sino-Japanese direct negotiations.” 

Meantime negotiations were under way between Sir Eric 
Drummond and Dr. Y. Sugimura, Japanese permanent member 
of the League secretariat, relative to possible revision of the draft 
resolution then being considered by the Committee of Nineteen, 
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and with a view to eliminating or modifying the features most 
objectionable to the Japanese government. As a result of these 
conversations a new draft plan for conciliation was presented by 
the Secretariat to the Committee of Nineteen on the eve of the 
latter’s formal sitting on January 16. This plan included the fol- 
lowing features: (1) limiting the composition of the final concilia- 
tion committee to the representatives of five great member powers, 
excluding the “small nations” which have been most insistent on 
strong measures; (2) the United States of America to be unnamed, 
though possibility of participation not excluded, through use of the 
less specific “non-member nation”; (3) authority and power of the 
conciliation commission to be limited to “aiding” the basic thorough 
settlement of the dispute, this in the sense of furthering the reality 
of direct Sino-Japanese negotiations, though the term itself is not 
to be used; (4) effort to delete any statement actually committing 
the League on the questions of non-recognition of Manchukuo and 
blame for Japan. 

The formal session of the Committee of Nineteen took place on 
January 16 but reached no decision. Chinese representatives pro- 
tested the proposed Drummond-Sugimura draft plan, and this 
attitude was echoed by the so-called “smaller nations,” whose 
spokesmen characterized the recommendations as “exceedingly 
weak.” In the succeeding sessions of the committee the Japanese 
delegates continued to state their opposition to the plan of Russian 
and American participation in any conciliation scheme. As the 
deadlock continued, the Committee of Nineteen delivered an ulti- 
matum to the effect that “unless Japan adopts a more conciliating 
attitude the Council of the League will publish its report on 
Manchuria, announcing failure of settlement and placing blame 
for the dispute’”—(United Press, January 18.) On the same day 
Chief Delegate Matsuoka openly reiterated to the Press the threat 
that “if the Council acts too hurriedly Japan may quit the 
League.” 

For the month thereafter, during the remainder of January and 
the half of February while discussions continued, Japanese news- 
papers carried almost daily the headline that had long since ceased 
to startle, however it might continue to perturb, the waiting 
world: “Japan May Quit the League.” Geneva news in the Tokyo 
and Osaka papers vacillated in tone between that of distrust of the 
committee’s intentions and hope that the outlook was more favor- 
able and that the League was at last beginning to “understand 
Japan.” Great faith was apparently placed in the intermediary 
role being played by Sir John Simon, the British delegate, and this 
was even, on one occasion, referred to as “the Anglo-Japanese 
negotiations” (Osaka Mainichi, January 20). 
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The immediate result of the committee’s ultimatum above 
referred to was Japan’s expressed willingness to make additional 
concessions and still leave the way open for conciliation. The con- 
cessions took the form of accepting the proposed invitation to 
Russia and the United States, to which such strong objection had 
been made, providing that the League “abandon its policy of non- 
recognition of Manchukuo.” This counter proposal was not consid- 
ered in the subsequent committee session, it being regarded as no 
compromise but the gain by Japan of the very point around which 
the entire controversy centered; instead, the ultimatum to Japan 
was repeated. On January 21, the Tokyo Foreign Office decided to 
reject the ultimatum, and to send to its delegation in Geneva 
instructions not to accept the proposed plan of conciliation. “For- 
eign office leaders concluded that it does not matter if the League 
should take steps for the invocation of paragraph 4, Article XV, of 
the Covenant as threatened” —(Rengo Radio Service, January 21). 

On that same day Foreign Minister Uchida, in his address 
before the re-convocation of the Imperial Diet, stated that Japan’s 
mission was to secure peace in the Far East, saying: 


On September 15 Japan concluded a Manchu-Japanese protocol with 
Manchukuo, Japan recognizing Manchukuo as an independent state and 
Manchukuo pledging to respect the rights and interests of the Japanese 
people vested in them by former treaties and pacts. 

Considering the fact that a menace to one of the high contracting 
parties constitutes a menace to the other, for the purpose of mutual 
national defense Manchukuo agreed to permit the stationing of Japanese 
troops in Manchuria. As a result, at the same time the safety of Manchu- 
kuo was secured, thereby establishing a strong guarantee for peace in the 
Far East. 

Thereafter Manchukuo showed a healthy growth while the peace 
and safety situation of that nation improved with the suppression of organ- 
ized banditry. In view of the favorable situation in Manchuria, I am 
strongly convinced that the League of Nations and other countries will 
understand this joint undertaking and that the Japanese government’s 
stand on this subject is just and proper 

It is needless to say that Japan has sincerely coédperated with the work 
of the League, but I feel that at the same time that the League handles the 
Chinese question the application of the League covenant should be made 
elastic in view of the complexity, anomaly and peculiarity of the political 
nature of the question as stated in the Japanese statement of observations. 

I am not pessimistic over the League situation. I am firmly convinced 
that the powers will recognize Japan’s proper and just stand and that 
negotiations between the two parties are capable of complete success. . . 

At the same time, I feel that the League should understand that 
Japan’s established influence in the Orient constitutes the prop of that 
region and accordingly consider the security of peace in that section. 


—(Nippon Dempo dispatch, January 21). 


On the following day in Geneva the committee formally 
rejected the Japanese “concession” with its counter demand for the 
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recognition of Manchukuo, and took up the question of adopting 
procedure for making public its resolution with the objectionable 
provisions intact. Other substitute resolutions, including the Drum. 
mond-Sugimura draft, were likewise rejected at this sitting. On 
this same day, speaking before the Diet session in ‘Tokyo, War 
Minister Araki said “the present crisis is an ideal opportunity to 
let the world know the determination of the Japanese people’ 
—(Nippu Jipzi, January 22, 1933). 


On January 23 an International News dispatch from Geneva 
said: 

The committee of 19 availed itself of Paragraph 4, Article XV, of 
the League of Nations covenant today, determined to meet Japan’s policy 
in the Far East with measures equally stern and appointed a subcommis- 
sion of nine to draw up a statement of facts to be used as a basis for 
definite recommendations toward the settlement of the Manchurian 
dispute. 


Simultaneously a Nippon Dempo radio from Tokyo was 
released as follows: 


The Tokyo government announced today that it will sever relations 
with the League of Nations in the event the League invokes Paragraph 4, 
Article XV,* of its covenant in settling the Manchurian dispute. ‘The 
entire Japanese delegation, headed by Yosuke Matsuoka, will be instructed 
to leave Geneva. 


At the same time it was made known in Tokyo that even if 
“invocation of Paragraph 4, Article XV,” takes place, final decision 
to withdraw should await the expected intervention of Great 
Britain, through her spokesman, Sir John Simon, toward a modifi- 
cation of League action. “China and the League will feel the pain, 
Japan will not suffer from the application of this clause,” the 
above-mentioned dispatch stated. 

The Chinese government, in commenting officially on plans for 
conciliation, stated that China could not conciliate on the Man- 
churian question “until Japan’s puppet régime is declared illegal 
and is dicontinued”; and replying: to Foreign Minister Uchida’s 
speech before the Diet (quoted from above) asserted that this 
“open defy” to the League of Nations proved that Japan “is far 
from awakened from her dream of military conquest and terri- 
torial aggrandizement.” 


* Paragraph 4, Article XV, deals with the reference of disputes to the Assembly in 
case conciliation fails. The paragraph is as follows: 

If the dispute is not thus settled, the Council either unanimously or by a majority vote 
shall make and publish a report containing a statement of the facts of the dispute and the 
recommendations which are deemed just and proper in regard thereto. 
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A Moscow reverberation of Count Uchida’s speech and the 
League’s ‘“‘vacillation” may be briefly indicated here through this 
United Press radio dated Moscow, January 23: 


A stern warning of the Soviets to stand for peace, but to be ready for 
war to defend their interests, was given by Premier Viacheslav Molotoft 
at the opening of parliament today. 

The premier scathingly attacked the “recent failures” of the League of 
Nations in attempts to settle the Manchurian controversy and mediate the 
dispute between Japan and China. 

“Our Manchurian policy has been carefully considered on the basis 
of peace, but constant vigilance will be necessary,” he declared. 

He said the Soviet had adhered to a policy of strict neutrality and non- 
interference. Japan’s refusal to negotiate a non-aggression pact is regarded 
as temporary, he said. 

United States excuses for non-recognition of Russia were flayed by the 


Premier. 


An American reverberation, quoted from the New York 
Herald of January 22, follows: 


It seems to mean that all previous agreements between the powers, 
including Japan, which were designed to safeguard peace, but which 
cannot be so adjusted to Japanese military aspirations as to give Japan full 
freedom of judgment and action in policing the Orient are henceforth 
obsolete. Japan’s self-appointment as policeman of the East is now any- 
thing but reassuring. 


On January 23 a liberal member of the House of Peers, Hitoshi 
Ashida, startled the country by an interpellation directed at the 
Foreign Minister, demanding a categorical definition of foreign 
policy, and charging that Count Uchida and War Minister Araki 
were dictating a vacillating and deplorable policy at Geneva and 
in Manchuria as well where, he said, “nothing constructive” had 
been achieved. 

On that same date a last effort was made by the British member 
of the Committee of Nineteen to soften censure of Japan in the 
Commission’s report. His proposal that the report be confined to 
adoption of the Lytton Memorandum with the supplementary 
information that Japan had recognized Manchukuo was over- 
whelmingly rejected, and a report was called for which would 
completely reveal the situation to date and at the same time repre- 
sent the committee’s own inferences, conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. A sub-committee of nine was named to draft the report, this 
sub-committee consisting of the Committee of Nineteen’s chair- 
man, Paul Hymans of Belgium, and the delegates of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Sweden, and Czechoslo- 
vakia, under German chairmanship. 

Meantime in Tokyo the government was preparing a counter- 
statement to the expected “strong” report of the Committee. A 
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Nippon Dempo dispatch dated Tokyo, January 25, indicated that 
the main points to be stressed would be the following: 


1. The independence of Manchukuo and its development constitute a 
security and guarantee of Far Eastern peace. 

2. Recognition of Manchukuo does not violate international treaties. 
To help and aid Manchukuo in its growth is the international obligation 
of the leading nations of the world. 

3. In conformity with the spirit of the Manchu-Japanese protocol, the 
Japanese government shall help in the development of Manchukuo and 
shall realize that it is in a position to regulate the international situation. 


This, it was said, was in answer to the League “bluff” of invok- 
ing an economic sanction against Japan, the provisions of which 
she “has not the confidence to carry out,” thus placing herself in a 
“dilemma.” 

On the same day a Geneva International News dispatch stated 
that the Japanese delegation had explained that if the report 
censured Japan “by inference only,” and not directly, Japan would 
not feel obliged to withdraw; while a Tokyo United Press radio 
explained that by “withdrawal” the Japanese government meant 
“withdrawal from further consideration of the Far Eastern situa- 
tion,’ but not necessarily from participation in other League 
activities. 

On January 28 a Tokyo Rengo dispatch reported that a “bomb- 
shell” was thrown into the meeting of the House Budget Commit- 
tee when Representative Kita asked the Administration: “In the 
event the stand of Japan on the Manchurian issue before the 
League of Nations and other problems is not recognized by the 
Powers, is the government determined to push through its demands 
at Geneva even if it means reducing Japan to charred ruins?” The 
Premier answered only: “We are doing our utmost to convince the 
League of Nations of the sincerity of our claim. Beyond this I 
cannot say anything.” 

On January 31 the Rengo news service published an interview 
with War Minister Araki in which he said “there will be abso- 
lutely no change in Japan’s fixed policy,” but that Japan had not 
lost interest in the League, even while she deplored the fact that 
that body has abandoned her mission as a bulwark of world peace; 
and that as a consequence of her continued interest Japan would 
“exert her best efforts for the reorganization of the League,” with- 
drawing only as a final alternative. On that same day it was reported 
in Tokyo that Prince Saionji, the last surviving Genro, had 
advised the Cabinet to announce Japan’s withdrawal unless the 
League’s refusal to recognize Manchukuo were modified. So-called 
“final instructions” in harmony with this advice were sent to the 
Geneva delegation on February 1, while Geneva dispatches of that 
date reported that the Japanese delegates were renewing their 
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efforts in the direction of conciliation and toward “deletion and 
de-emphasis of the phrase pertaining to non-recognition of Man- 


chukuo.” 

On February | the drafting subcommittee presented its report 
to the Committee of Nineteen, leaving to that commission, how- 
ever, the task of formulating recommendations for action. On 
February 2 a United Press radio from Peiping quoted Foreign 
Minister Lo Wen-kan as expressing resentment of the British 
attitude at Geneva and saying that China will withdraw from the 
League unless the League refuses to recognize Manchukuo, and 
that China is prepared to resist Japanese invasion into Jehol, plac- 
ing no further confidence in League ability to restrain Japan. A 
Rengo radio from Tokyo on the same date stated that Japan will 
not modify her “bandit campaign” in Manchuria, and that the 
intended drive against the Chinese “invading army” in Jehol will 
take place whether the League takes unfavorable action or not. A 
United Press dispatch of the same date from Geneva reported that 
the latest Tokyo instructions supposedly “making important con- 
cessions and showing an accommodating spirit” had been sub- 
mitted to the League Secretariat by Mr. Matsuoka. The dispatch 
concluded: “If the League fails to accept the instructions it is 
expected Japan will withdraw.” 

In line with this report a Tokyo Rengo radio on February 3, 
headed “Japan to be Magnanimous Toward League of Nations,” 
said that even should Japan be obliged to withdraw from the 
League, “she will faithfully fulfill all her obligations during the 
two-year period subsequent to filing notice of her intention to 
quit,” these to include payment of her annual pro rata dues. 

During the succeeding days of early February reports emanat- 
ing from Geneva indicated that there was still uncertainty regard- 
ing the degree of sternness of the Committee’s recommendations, 
and a disposition to give Japan still further time to show a “suffi- 
ciently conciliatory spirit” to justify hopes of settlement without 
resort to the League Assembly. There were also rumors that if the 
matter were referred to the Assembly under Article XV, that body 
might invoke Article XVI, providing for economic sanctions 
against an offending power. Meantime the Japanese delegation 
continued its strenuous efforts to find some basis of conciliation 
other than the objectionable non-recognition of Manchukuo. As 
late as February 8 the Committee was considering an “eleventh 
hour” compromise proposal presented by Japan, the details of 
which were not made public, but the gist of which was reported to 
lie in Japan’s willingness to accept the draft report without actual 
recognition of Manchukuo, provided no mention of either the 
maintenance or non-maintenance of the new state were made. This 
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“important concession” was rejected by the Committee on Feb- 
ruary 9. Secretary-General Drummond then addressed a note ty 
the Japanese delegation inquiring if their government was pre. 
pared to offer further concessions on the point of the non-mainte- 
nance of Manchukuo, whose existence the League could not recog- 
nize. The Tokyo government thereupon instructed its delegates 
not to reply to this “latest discourtesy” and to make no further 
concessions. This was believed, in Geneva, definitely to close the 
door to conciliation and to render inevitable the Committee's 
reference of the dispute to the Assembly. 

On February 14 the Committee of Ninteeen took formal action 
in adopting its report and recommendations to the Assembly. The 
report gives Japan and China three months additional in which 
to accept or reject the resolution as a basis for negotiation. |: 
included a summary review of the genesis of the dispute, hold 
ing the military intervention of Japan unjustified on grounds 
of self-defense, rejecting practically every contention of Japan in 
connection therewith, and characterizing the creation of Manchu- 
kuo as not a spontaneous independence movement. Its recommen- 
dations include non-recognition of Manchukuo, the establishment 
of “a government compatible with Chinese sovereignty”; with- 
drawal of Japanese troops to the railway zones and strict observ- 
ance of the Kellogg Pact and the Nine-Power Treaty in future: 
invitation to Soviet Russia and the United States of America to 
participate in a League negotiations commission and to China and 
Japan to name representatives empowered to carry on direct nego- 
tiations before such a commission. In the event of Japan’s continu- 
ance to reject this plan during the three months set as a preliminary 
period, it is expected that the League Assembly will declare that 
Japan has not conformed to the recommendations and is therefore 
liable to League action under the Covenant. 

On February 17 the report was made public in Geneva. The 
following day Mr. Matsuoka was ordered to return to Tokyo by 
the Japanese Cabinet which, on the 20th voted unanimously to 
withdraw from the League if the report was adopted. The League 
received the report on the 21st, and on the 24th unanimously 
adopted it. The Japanese delegates: walked out of the assembly 
and in an oral statement Mr. Matsuoka said that his government 
had now “reached the limit of its endeavors to codperate with the 
League in regard to the differences between Japan and China.” 
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NEW WARFARE IN MANCHURIA 


The rumors which had been circulating in and out of North 
China for months concerning Japanese troop movements in the 
vicinity of the Great Wall and a probable new drive which would 
not only encompass additional Manchurian territory but menace 
such national centers as Peiping and Tientsin as well, came to a 
head with the New Year. On January 3, hostilities opened at 
Shanhaikwan, the mountainous pass between Manchuria and 
China Proper, the famous ancient gateway through the Great 
Wall into the northern province whose center is Peiping, once the 
rich and powerful capital of the Manchu imperial dynasty. Shan- 
haikwan is roughly 300 miles by railway from the international 
treaty port city of Tientsin, and about the same distance directly 
overland from Peiping, although no direct line connects the two 
spots. Shanhaikwan is also at the logical point of entry into Jehol 
Province, which is contiguous on its southern border with the 
northern end of Hopei (formerly Chihli) the province containing 
the metropolitan area of Peiping. Jehol, the capital city of the 
province, is less than 200 miles directly north of Peiping, and was 
the ancient summer capital of the Manchu emperors. It is the seat 
of control for this province rich in poppy and other revenue. 

Jehol Province is not one of the “Three Northeastern Prov- 
inces,” as Manchuria is usually termed in China. Those three are 
(1) Fengtien (or Liaoning), the principal area of South Manchu- 
ria which is the section (centering around Mukden) to which the 
original Japanese influence and treaty rights were restricted and 
which was the sole scene of the earliest Japanese intervention; 
(2) Kirin, the seat of three important rail centers, Kirin, Chang- 
chun and Harbin, all of which became well-known names in the 
world news during the subsequent expansion of Japanese military 
activity; and (3) Heilungchiang, the northernmost, which exposes 
a 2,000-mile border to Siberia and centers in the C. E. R. junction 
of Tsitsihar. Yet recent “official” maps of the new state of Man- 
chukuo—the outcome of Japanese military intervention in Man- 
churia—include the as yet unconquered province of Jehol within 
its borders. 

This province is now the declared object of a campaign of 
acquisition scheduled to be under way by March |. In answer to 
questions from the League of Nations, Mr. Matsuoka, Japan’s 
chief spokesman at Geneva, stated on February 16, as this journal 
goes to press, that Japan must have Jehol. He defended Japan’s 
preparations for invasion and said: “To protect Manchukuo we 
must possess the chief town of Jehol Province. We will fight if we 
have to. The only way to get peace is for the Chinese to withdraw 
their troops from that region.” On February 14 it was reported 
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that the Japanese government had sent a series of ultimata to the 
Chinese authorities demanding withdrawal of all Chinese troops 
from Jehol Province as ‘“Manchukuo territory.” There have been 
no further reports on the supposed ultimata. 

Broadly described, the genesis of the present situation, which 
may be expected to flame again into active combat at any moment, 
seems to be as follows, although there is little certainty concerning 
actual details: Both Chinese and Japanese forces have been 
gathering in the vicinity of the “gateway” for some weeks. Chinese 
commanders said their own mobilization was for the protection of 
Hopei Province from the threat of an increasing Japanese troop 
concentration. Japanese commanders said their concentration was 
necessitated by the fact that Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang was 
pouring his troops into Jehol Province with “threatening intent.” 
On January 2 Japanese troops attacked Shanhaikwan, taking over 
the garrison port on the following day. Japanese explanations, 
rendered some days later, said that the attack had been provoked 
by the Chinese hurling bombs at the Japanese gendarmerie head- 
quarters. The Chinese statement charged that the Chinese forces 
in Shanhaikwan were entirely in the position of defenders in an 
action initiated by the Japanese. Whatever the original instigation, 
it was at least clear that at the end of three days’ fighting, after the 
launching of the Japanese general offensive, including air and 
naval bombardment, the city was a smoking ruin with great loss of 
civilian life, and with thousands of homeless refugees streaming 
toward the South. 

Great anxiety was felt in North China lest this be the prelude 
to a sweeping southward troop movement which would include 
Peiping and Tientsin. Japanese military headquarters, however, 
issued a statement, evidently designed to be reassuring, to the effect 
that the “incident” was of purely local significance and every effort 
would be made to keep it so. According to Rengo radio service: 
“Japan will try to prevent as much as possible the spread of fight- 
ing at Shanhaikwan. Japanese troops are to be told not to accept 
the challenges of Chinese soldiers, wherever possible. However, if 
the Chinese keep on showing a challenging attitude, the Japanese 
will be compelled to take appropriate measures for self-defense.” 

The Chinese government, in notes to Japan and to the League 
of Nations, characterized the attack as a “cleverly executed 
preconceived plan,” the New Year’s season being “used to catch 
the celebrating world and the League of Nations unawares,” and 
demanded withdrawal of the Japanese occupying forces, but with- 
out avail. The Japanese authorities replied that it was necessary 
thus to check the manoeuvres of Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang, 
whose “plots were a menace to the peace and order” of Jehol 
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Province and to the whole of Manchukuo. It was denied that 
Japan had any “territorial ambitions” in Jehol. 

During succeeding days the rival armies in the vicinity of the 
Great Wall continued to be augmented, and in various Nanking 
statements it was made clear that China might at last be compelled 
to abandon her confidence in the League of Nations and resort to 
a determined defensive war. Rumors and denials were flying 
concerning Chinese attempts at an armistice, Japanese demands for 
“apologies,” etc., etc. The conciliatory offices of foreign diplomatic 
officials were rejected by both parties. Sporadic clashes continued 
from time to time, and as Chinese reinforcements moved up 
through Hopei Province, Japanese airplanes frequently came into 
action to halt their advance. By the 10th a major battle was in 
progress along the Jehol frontier, with the Japanese launching a 
terrific attack upon Chiumenkou Pass, the entrance into the moun- 
tain-barricaded province. Their overwhelming strength and equip- 
ment were fiercely resisted by the Chinese defenders. By the 13th 
it was reported that the Pass was occupied and Japanese cavalry 
and plane squadrons had advanced a short way into the Province. 
From Tokyo, official statements said that Japan was firmly 
resolved to “pacify” Jehol, and warnings were issued to the effect 
that China was preparing “to wage a merciless war on Japan,” 
which must be vigorously resisted. 

Major hostilities were in abeyance after this until near the end 
of January, due apparently to the paralyzing cold which descended 
upon the territory. On the 14th the withdrawal demands before 
referred to were reported, and by the 17th, March | had been set 
for the opening of the major assault, “sufficient time” for with- 
drawal having elapsed. 

Armies of both sides were massing on the 20th. Two days later 
Japan captured Peipiao, controlling the railroad head giving 
access by rail to Jehol. Nanking rejected Manchukuo’s ultimatum 
on the 23rd and made a plea to the League of Nations to exert 
international force “to prevent wholesale slaughter.” By February 
25 the Japanese army had taken Kailu, Nanling and Chaoyang, 
and was converging on Chengtefu, where China is expected to 
concentrate her resistance. On February 21 the report went out 
that Peiping and Tientsin may be occupied. Ambassador Debuchi 
assured Secretary Stimson that this would not occur unless such 
action is “provoked” by China. 

The League Council not being in session, the Jehol situation 
has not been dealt with separately from the general Manchurian 
situation, in spite of Ambassador Yen’s representations, a course 
which Japanese newspapers interpreted as indicative of the 
League’s “faith in Japan’s sincerity.” In the foreign press of the 
world Japan’s new activities in Jehol were interpreted as a direct 
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challenge to the League committee which was seeking conciliation, 
and her announced and demonstrated warlike intentions as in direct 
contradiction of her former assurances that the Shanhaikwan 
incident would be kept “localized.” Annexation of Jehol to Man- 
chukuo is at this time generally regarded as inevitable. 
INTERNAL POLITICS IN CHINA FROM JUNE TO JANUARY 

"THE period of over half a year, from the retreat of the Japanese 

army from Shanghai to the Japanese military conquest of 
Kirin, Heilungkiang, and the Shanhaikwan region, has found 
Chiang Kai-shek stronger because his political and military oppo- 
nents have become weaker. It has found him weaker because he 
has come face to face with almost insurmountable difficulties in 
the civil and military administrations. 

Chiang Kai-shek left Nanking on June 8, 1932, to call for a 
military conference with his generals in Kuling, Kiangsi. It was 
decided in this conference that provincial and local district militia 
forces should be strengthened to help the governmental troops in 
fighting the Reds; that military roads should be quickly built in 
the seven provinces of Honan, Hupeh, Anhwei, Kiangsi, Hunan, 
Kwangtung and Fukien; and that the land properties taken from 
the Reds should be given to their original owners as far as possible. 
This conference launched the Fourth Red Suppression Campaign 
in China. Chiang Kai-shek hurled no less than fifteen divisions of 
troops, with nine regiments to each division, against the Reds in 
Honan, Hupeh and Anhwei. Fully equipped with French light 
machine guns, German automatic rifles, and foreign airplane 
pilots, the National Government had no difficulty in driving away 
the Reds from their districts into mountain regions, which are as 
yet not accessible to the governmental troops. From Hupeh many 
Reds also fled to Shensi and Szechuan. In this Fourth Red Sup- 
pression Campaign there has been some fighting in Kiangsi also, 
but, so far as we can learn, the Reds still have complete control 
of over ten districts, and partial control of thirty to forty other 
districts in this province. 

Chang Hsueh-liang has been the chief supporter of the Na- 
tional Government among all the generals in the North. On the 
other hand, Chang has been relying upon Chiang Kai-shek as his 
only guarantor against the intrigues of his opponents in the North. 
With the formation of the so-called Manchukuo régime, Marshal 
Chang has lost all his financial resources in the Northeastern prov- 
inces. He still has Jehol, Tsahar, and Siuyuan nominally under 
his control; but practically all his military funds, at least $3,500,- 
(000 Mex. a month, are secured from the one province of Hopei. 
Consequently, he is constantly demanding money from the Na- 
tional government, and has had misunderstandings with Wang 
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Ching-wei, Chairman of the Executive Yuan in Nanking. Chiang 
Kai-shek failed to help Mr. Wang Ching-wei in this connection. 
The latter tendered his resignation, which was not accepted, and 
later, on October 22, he left for a sanatorium in Germany. 

Marshal Chang’s position since 1932 has become increasingly 
precarious, in spite of his friendship with Chiang Kai-shek. Yen 
Hsi-shan, of Shansi, and Han Fu-chu, of Shantung, are ever ready 
to take over Hopei, whenever the opportune time shall arrive. 
Chang Hsueh-liang, therefore, has to maintain a sufficient mili- 
tary strength to cope with this situation. In October 1932 he in- 
vited German experts to plan a new arsenal in ‘Tungchow, neat 
Peiping; and in Tsinghua, also near Peiping, he wished for a large 
aviation ground. Recently he bought anti-aircraft guns, and eleven 
new airplanes have been added to his twelve old ones. Marshal 
Chang has still 150,000 troops; they must make their stand before 
the advancing army of Japan. The Japanese action in the North 
only intensifies the conflicts among the military leaders in the 
Yellow River basin. 

Lately Han Fu-chu has been more aggressive than Yen Hsi- 
shan. Towards the end of September, General Han, the chairman 
of Shantung Provincial Government, started a battle to drive out 
General Liu Cheng-nien, whose troops were then stationed in the 
vicinity of Chefoo, in the eastern part of Shantung. The efforts of 
Nanking to stop such a fight were in vain. Nearly two months of 
military struggle resulted in the defeat of General Liu, whose 
troops, about 16,000, were ordered by the National Government 
to be transferred to the border of Fukien and Chekiang Provinces. 
By December 15, 1932, not a single soldier under Liu Cheng-nien 
was to be found in Shantung. Meantime General Han Fu-chu 
went to Peiping and negotiated with Chang Hsueh-liang for the 
stationing of his own (Han’s) troops instead of the Northeastern 
naval force in the territories evacuated by General Liu. As it 
stands, Han Fu-chu has the whole province under his control; the 
Japanese press spares no effort in praising his ability in protecting 
the Kaichow-Tsinan Railway and “maintaining peace and order” 
in Shantung. 

In the general competition in armament, Yen Hsi-shan recently 
added to his air force, consisting of 24 airplanes of the 1926 type, 
some more detective planes, air bombers, and aircraft chasers, all 
from Germany. Marshal Chang has been very alert, and he has 
made General Soong Che-yuan the chairman of Tsahar, and Gen- 
eral Fu Tso-yi that of Siuyuan, in order to weaken the influence 
of Yen and Feng Yu-hsiang. General Fu used to be a subordinate 
officer of Yen, and General Soong used to be under Feng Yu- 
hsiang. When Marshal Feng, the once most popular Christian 
general of China, went from Shantung to Kalgan, in Tsahar, Gen- 
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eral Soong resigned from his chairmanship. His resignation was 
not accepted; but he has remained in Peiping since then, and his 
troops stationed in Tsahar have been ordered to come down ty 
Peiping. Feng Yu-hsiang is now completely isolated, and has 
become quite impotent, without any financial and military basis 
for carrying out his long cherished ambitions. 

Since the Shanhaikwan incident, Chiang Kai-shek has found 
Yen Hsi-shan also a good friend in the North. In case Marshal 
Chang should fail him, Chiang will ask Yen to assist in managing 
the northern provinces. Chiang has found also a good friend in the 
Southwest, General Chen Chi-tang, the chairman of Kwantung 
province. In the Southwest there has been a very loose political 
alliance, ostensibly against Chiang Kai-shek, engineered by Hu 
Han-min and his fellow politicians, and composed of the six provy- 
inces of Kwantung, Kwangsi, Fukien, Yunnan, Kweichow, and Sze- 
chuan. Shortly after the outbreak of war between General Liu and 
General Han in Shantung, the military people in Szechuan also 
started to fight amongst themselves for the post of provincial chair- 
manship and for more territory. From 1912 to 1932 there have 
been 477 battles in Szechuan among these worthy generals. The 
present civil war in that province, however, is fiercer and more 
devastating than ever before. It is said that in this war General 
Liu Wen-wei is not supported by the National Government; but 
that General Liu Siang, who is not the chairman of Szechuan, is 
favored by the highest authority in Nanking. The Szechuan fight- 
ing introduced a similar civil war in Kweichow. Yunnan’s con- 
nection with other provinces has been very loose. Politically 
speaking, the Southwestern opposition to Chiang Kai-shek, if any 
at all, would come only from Kwantung, Kwangsi, and Fukien. 

Fukien is now relying much upon the Nanking treasury; and 
Kwangsi alone is too weak to raise any trouble for Nanking. Chen 
Chi-tang, the military power of Kwantung, who decided recently 
to acquire 400 airplanes in the next three years, is interested only 
in maintaining his chairmanship of the richest province in China. 
In spite of Hu Han-min’s urgent advice, he sent delegates to 
attend the Kuomintang Third Plenary Session of the Central 
Committees in Nanking, December 15-23, 1932. In connection 
with this Third Plenary Session, Sun Fo also came back to Nan- 
king to join Chiang Kai-shek. Last winter Sun Fo tried to throw 
Chen Chi-tang out of power; but Chen speedily took control of 
the air force and reorganized the naval staff in Kwantung, both 
of which had been in the service of Sun Fo. His failure in the 
south gave Sun Fo a sufficient hint to come back to Nanking and 
take up the post of Chairman of the Legislative Yuan. The 
Kwangsi leaders, though not on very good terms with Chiang Kai- 
shek, are still friendly with Wang Ching-wei. The latter is coming 
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back soon from Germany, and will undoubtedly assist Chiang to 
manage the Southwestern affairs, as well as foreign affairs, par- 
ticularly the Japanese issue. 

With Wang, Sun, Yen, Chang, and Chen Chi-tang on friendly 
terms, Chiang Kai-shek is politically stronger than ever before. 
Nevertheless, under the Chinese generalissimo, who is practically 
the head of the National Government, civil and military admin- 
istration has made very little progress, if any at all, since last year. 
The administration of the territories taken from the Reds is by 
no means satisfactory. Not much has been done to alleviate the 
misery and suffering of the peasants. In many places no seeds and 
implements have been provided for new planting. It is said that 
the chief difficulty lies in the internal conflicts among Chiang 
Kai-shek’s own men. It seems that the people who are in main 
charge of Kuomintang affairs, of military forces, and of the new 
administration in Honan, Anhwei and Hupeh are not in unity. 
The hope of Chiang Kai-shek’s success lies in doing away with 
such difficulties—C. H. S. 


THE NEW JAPANESE BUDGET 


The discussion of the budget for the coming fiscal year was 
naturally of prime interest to the Japanese public not only because 


of the immense size of the contemplated expenditure but also 
because of its extraordinary nature. 

The Minseito Cabinet, which will be remembered as the gov- 
ernment which removed the ban on gold export in 1930, had to 
pursue a retrenchment policy partly because of its professed party 
policy and partly because of the general depression, and the annual 
volume of expenditure was more or less decreasing during the 
Minseito régime, namely from 1,814 million yen for the fiscal year 
1928-29, which marked the highest point in the history of the state 
finance of Japan, to 1,476 million for the year 1931-32. 

In December 1931, however, there was a sudden change of 
cabinet and the Minseito Cabinet was succeeded by the Inukai’s 
Seiyukai Cabinet which naturally meant a change in the financial 
policy of the government. But the new cabinet had no time to work 
out its new budget for the Diet, which met in a week’s time after it 
assumed office, and consequently the budget prepared by the former 
government was presented to the Diet with only a few alterations. 
This budget was not approved by the Diet, however, as the Diet 
was dissolved early in its session and the cabinet had to start with a 
working budget which was based on the budget of the previous 
year. 

In March 1932 the Diet met in special session (61st Session) 
and passed a supplementary budget amounting to 59 million yen 
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for expenditures related either directly or indirectly to the Map. 
churian and Shanghai affairs. The second special session of the 
year, namely the 62nd Session, was to be called early in June ty 
discuss another supplementary budget which would include neces. 
sary items for the realization of the policies of the new cabinet. But 
two weeks before the date of the Diet opening Premier Inukai was 
assassinated and the cabinet resigned en bloc. So, the task of pro- 
posing a second supplementary budget was left in the hands of the 
succeeding cabinet under Viscount Saito. The Saito Cabinet found 
no sufficient time to revise the prepared budget nor much reason 
to alter it as the second supplementary budget was designed simply 
to meet urgent needs such as military expenditure (direct and 
and indirect), amounting to about 75% of the total, the remaining 
25% being mainly for the relief of the rural population, urban 
unemployed and businesses affected by the depression. While this 
special session was in progress there was much talk of the necessity 
of further relief measures on the part of government, and the 
government was committed to call another special session in the 
near future. 

The prime mission of the 63rd Special Session, which met for a 
fortnight from 25th August, was to discuss the third budgetary 
measures proposed by the Saito Cabinet for the relief of rural 
depression. 


Revenue’ Expenditur 
I 
(In million ven 


1. The Working Budget as first compiled........ 1,315 1,401 
2. The Supplementary Budget approved by the 

Diet in the 61st Session............................2.-- 59 59 
3. The Supplementary Budget approved by the 

pret in the Gond Gession.............................. 401 301 
4. Additional Amounts to the Working Budget 3 18 
5. The Supplementary Budget approved by 

the Diet in the 63rd Session........................ 163 146 


. Additional Amounts to the Working Budget 
1,943 


Roughly speaking, of about 540 million yen approved as addi- 
tional expenditure more than half was devoted either for the 
military expenditure directly or for the other purposes indirectly 
connected with recent military action on the continent. On the 
revenue side, of the additional income of 628 million yen only 32 
million yen were counted as ordinary revenue. This means an 
increase of state loans in great amounts. If the loans issued accord- 


ing to the working budget and those issued in special accounts are 
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added together, the increase of the state debt will be estimated at 
something near to 900 million yen. Accordingly, at the end of the 
fiscal year 1932-33 the state finance will be in the position of owing 
about 7 billion yen. 

Comparing the total volume of the actual working budget for 
1932-33 with that of 1928-29, namely for the last year of the pros- 
perity period, there is found an increase of more than 100 million 
yen, which seems to be a rather amazing fact if one realizes under 
what economic conditions this budget was worked out. But even 
this increase becomes almost insignificant in the face of the budget 
for the coming year which just passed the Diet on February 14. 

The budget for the year 1933-34 presents a figure amounting to 
2,239 million yen, an increase of about 300 million yen over the 
working budget for the fiscal year ending this March. As explana- 
tion for this extraordinary increase in budgetary estimates one can 
count three main causes. The financing of the military activity on 
the continent is one, and the greatest. Then comes the required 
expenditure for relief work, and the third is the expense involved 
in the consolidation of the army and naval forces, a necessity, it is 
explained, which grew out of the recent experiences. 

But to understand the real financial situation one must examine 
the revenue side. The proposed issue of loans to the amount of 896 
million yen itself makes one realize the extraordinary feature of 
the coming year’s budget. Expenditure for the Manchurian affair 
is to be made entirely from the loan raised for the purpose. Relief 
expenditure of 207 million yen and the expense for consolidating 
military and naval forces, amounting to 230 million yen, cannot be 
wholly met by ordinary revenues. Consequently a loan for the 
purpose of balancing the budget is to be issued up to the amount of 
660 million yen. So that even a glance at the objects for which 
these borrowed moneys are to be spent makes one pessimistic as to 
the future of the state finance. However, Finance Minister Taka- 
hashi, being an invincible optimist, interprets the case otherwise. 
According to him, the causes which brought the national finance 
into this extraordinary situation are not likely to last long. That is 
to say: first, the Manchurian affair will be settled before long, and 
secondly, continued farm relief will not be necessary after a few 
vears. Moreover, when the general economic condition recovers 
there will be an increase on the revenue side, and the budgetary 
situation will be restored to normalcy or even improved beyond 
normal. But more practical-minded people than the finance minis- 
ter cannot help but think more pragmatically. They know the 
amount spent in the South African War and they know how long 
it took in restoring comparative peace in the island of Formosa. As 
to the recovery of the general economic situation, they can hardly 
swallow the Finance Minister’s optimism. 
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Under these circumstances it is only natural that not a few 
critical comments on this proposed budget appeared in the daily 
papers and monthly magazines, in the after-dinner speeches of 
leading financiers and in the Diet discussion. In spite of everything, 
however, there seems to have been no serious attempt made in the 
Diet to revise it or to check its passing, and the bill was passed by a 
large majority, a fact which cannot be well understood without 
having in mind the peculiar political conditions still prevailing in 
Japan. That there was small objection on the part of the labor 
group is particularly notable. 


Budget of General Account for 1933-34 


(In million yen) 


Revenue Expenditure 
ED 1,288 1,357 
Extraordinary .................. 951 882 
TEER ean tore 2,239 2,239 


A budget of 2,239 million yen is something never known before 
in Japan. It can hardly be said that a budget in which only one- 
third of the expenditure is financed by ordinary revenue is well 
planned. But in an “extraordinary time” anything can be excused. 
By the end of the coming fiscal year each person in Japan will have 
been obliged to bear the burden of 90 yen, which is the amount of 
state obligation per head, and in the near future the total income 
from taxation will be just enough to pay the expenditure for debt 
service and pensions.—S. M. 


INDIAN ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


HE third session of the Indian Round Table Conference, 

which assembled in London on November 17 last, came to a 
close on December 24. The first session’ took place in London 
between the dates November 12, 1930, and January 19, 1931, fol- 
lowing the submission of the report of the Simon Commission of 
inquiry and recommendation on Indian administration. This con- 
ference, which took place during the régime of Mr. MacDonald’s 
Labor Government, closed with the announcement that India was 
to be granted Dominion status. The second session,? marked by 
the presence of Mahatma Gandhi, who had been in prison in India 
during the first session, occurred in London between the dates 
September 14 and December 1, 1931, and in the course of that 
time the government changed hands. Its failure to satisfy the 


* See Pacific Affairs, March, 1931, p. 225 ff., summary by Kenneth J. Saunders. 
* See Pacific Affairs, February, 1932, p. 151 ff., summary by Frederick G. Pratt. 
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Indian Congress in the person of its representative and leader, 
Gandhi, led to a resumption of the campaign of noncodperation 
and civil disobedience on the Mahatma’s return to India. This 
second conference had concerned itself with the basic features of 
a federal plan and the intricate details of federal structure, the 
broad and complicated problems of minority groups, finance, 
federal courts, and safeguards for the new State. 

The third conference was characterized in London, at its close, 
as having been “more practical and less rhetorical” than its two 
predecessors, its greatest gain as “the greater spirit of trust and 
confidence” that had evolved, and its results as “eminently suc- 
cessful.” In India its conclusion met with a variety of response. 
Official circles were cautious of comment; sober but pessimistically 
inclined moderate opinion was surprised at the measure of accord 
achieved, having confidently expected an early breakdown of the 
conference; while the so-called extremists, the Congress party 
under Gandhi, adopted a sneering tone in referring to the “dismal 
failure’ and “sickening performances” of the conference “farce.” 

The London Times gives special praise to the delegates from 
India, both British and Indian, saying: “Faced with a number of 
complex and highly controversial questions, they have approached 
and discussed them one after another in a large spirit of compro- 
mise, and in that spirit they have already reached understandings 
of immense importance.” The Manchester Guardian comments 
in a tone of relief, having apparently shared in the moderate 
Indian view that the conference was headed for disaster. “And if 
there was disaster, and the moderate Indians retired in disgust to 
their tents (or their ships), what had Britain and India to look 
forward to but still further dreary years in that futile cycle of 
alternate revolt and repression, ending in some dreadful and 
chaotic final state? We have been saved that. The Conference has 
not broken down. There is an agreement on some vital questions, 
and where there is not yet an agreement there is a resolve to con- 
tinue trying to find one.” 

As has been intimated, this third conference was found neces- 
sary in order to make complete the task of constitution building 
which the preceding conferences had left unfinished. The first 
had closed with the agreement that the federal system should rest 
upon a central Legislature and its constituent provincial legisla- 
tures, with governors and a Governor-General. The executive 
was in principle to be responsible to the legislative body, but there 
were to be certain powers reserved to the Governor-General, these 
having to do with matters affecting the tranquillity of the State 
(minority rights, etc.), defense and external affairs. 

These “reserved powers” were the main stumblingblock to 
agreement during the second conference, and no appreciable ad- 
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vance was made in settling the numerous details involved, although 
the British Government sought to give every assurance that the 
reserved powers should be so framed and exercised ‘‘as not to 
prejudice the advance of India, through her new Constitution, to 
full responsibility for her own government.” It was with these 
difficult matters that the third conference had principally to deal, 
and upon the following points that final or tentative agreement 
was reached: 


(1) Executive’s Special Powers. 


The Governor-General has sole responsibility, apart from his 
ministers, for administering the Reserved Department of Defense 
(including all matters directly involving the military), but in the 
Reserved Department of External Affairs it is expected that many 
matters will need to be dealt with by the ministers, although the 
Governor-General is given “special responsibility” to act alone in 
emergency. These “special responsibilities,” whose scope in some 
cases, it would seem, are largely left to the judgment of the 
Governor-General to interpret, include among others (a) preven- 
tion of any menace to the internal peace of the State, (b) the safe- 
guarding of the rights of minority groups within the population, 
(c) protection of the rights. There are to be still further ‘“discre- 
tionary powers” which enable the Governor-General to override 
the will of the Legislature, to which he is at least theoretically 
responsible. 


(2) Defense. 


Though Defense was made a Reserved Department, to be 
administered on the essential responsibility and at the unfettered 
discretion of the Governor-General, the desirability of joint con- 
sultation between the Governor-General and the Federal Minis- 
ters on the budget side of the picture was affirmed, and the 
importance of the rapid Indianization of the army—though by 
“regulated stages”—was made explicit. 


(3) Finance. 


In the field of finance the “special responsibility” of the 
Governor-General again operates, though only in cases of extreme 
emergency; at other times the Ministry of Finance alone is to be 
responsible for decisions in the ordinary routine of revenue raising, 
allocation of expenditure, external and internal borrowing. There 
was agreement on the proposal to create a Reserve Bank free from 
political influence, and prior to the establishment of the new con- 
stitution, as a safeguard in the management of currency and 
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exchange. A special committee on federal budgets drew up a 
schedule of procedure, covering income tax and federal revenue, 
provincial deficits, central powers of taxation, federal loans, and 
terms of entry (financial) for the States into the Federation. 


(4) Federal-Provincial Relations. 


Full examination of the issues involved in the delimitation of 
legislative powers, as between the federal and the provincial gov- 
ernments, being impossible in the time available, recommendations 
on general principles represented the only agreement in this 
important field. In the field of administration it was agreed among 
other things that the federal government should be specifically 
authorized by the Constitution to enforce federal legislation within 
the jurisdiction of the separate provinces, but that the scope for 
intervention by the central authority should be limited to “law 
and order,” such powers to be vested in the Governor-General 
rather than in the federal government, and that the provincial 
2utonomy should be interfered with as little as possible. 


(5) The Franchise. 


Recommendations for franchise qualifications in the Provinces 
included: property qualification agreed on, educational qualifica- 
tion not certain, women on equal basis with men as regards prop- 
erty qualification, special provision for representation for the 
Depressed Classes up to 10 per cent. There were some modifica- 
tions concerning the franchise for elections to the Federal Legis- 
lature, and agreement was reached on many but not all details of 
Federal Legislature composition. 

The Indian legislatures are to be incompetent to legislate on 
any matters affecting British Sovereignty in India, including the 
Army Act, the Air Force Act, the Naval Discipline Act, and are 
to be likewise incompetent to alter the “Constitution of India Act” 
itself. 

A Joint Committee of the British Parliament will now be 
formed to sit upon the question, examine the proposals submitted 
to it, and frame the legislation to be enacted into the new 
Constitution.—E. G. 


PHILIPPINES INDEPENDENCE 


The Philippines Independence Bill, whose passage by the 
United States Congress was reported in the last issue of PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS, was vetoed by President Hoover on January 12 in a long 
message to Congress which stressed the probable economic down- 
fall of the islands under its provisions, and the “grave dangers of 
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foreign invasion and war.” The Bill, he said, gave the United 
States responsibility for the islands’ welfare during a probably 
chaotic interval, without actual authority for maintaining order “in 
a degenerating social and economic situation.” He urged, in place 
of the Bill passed, a new set of provisions looking toward freedom 
but with greater safeguards for island welfare. 

On January 13 the House of Representatives passed the Bil! 
over the President’s veto, the vote to override being 274 to 94. On 
January 17 the Senate repassed the Bill by a vote of 66 to 26. The 
measure now becomes a law if and when the Filipino people adopt 
a constitution under its provisions. Legislative action in Manila is 
still uncertain. A considerable amount of opposition developed in 
Filipino circles immediately after the Bill’s second passage, though 
opinion was divided as to whether the Independence Mission 
should seek a better bill, as Manuel Quezon, President of the 
Philippines Senate, advised. There has been little agitation in 
recent days, though the question is still pending. 


Reflections 


EpIToRIAL OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the Pacific 
upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in any instance, 
as indicative of the editorial attitude of Paciric AFFAIRS. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 
From the Osaka Mainichi, January 20, 1933 


The question of the Philippines’ independence, which during the past 20 years 
has constituted a source of incessant political controversy in Washington and 
Manila, has at last been given a tangible solution by a Congressional vote favouring 
the Hawes-Cutting Bill over the Presidential veto. By this decisive step of the 
American legislative body, the people of the Philippines are given the pledge of 
independence after 10 years of preparation, subject to the approval of the proposi- 
tion by the Filipinos themselves. 

The new measure is striking, but it is the natural culmination of the American 
policy toward the Archipelago, which since the very outset has consistently stood 
for the tutgfship and got for the subjugation of the native people. It was natural 
under this Seneuinil Ostwnatence that the Filipinos anticipated with growing 


impatience the day when they would themselves be able to shape the destiny of their 
own country. The desire early crystallized into an independence moyement which 
kept on reminding the American Government and people of the Philippines’ desire 
for freedom. 

Generally speaking, the Democratic party has always been sympathetically dis- 


posed toward this movement, while the Republican party has remained more or 
less unfriendly to it. The cause of independence, therefore, made a marked advance 
under Governor-General Francis Burton Harrison, whom President Wilson appointed 
in 1913. In close compliance with the traditional political ideals of his party, 
Governor-General Harrison allowed greater participation by the natives in admin- 
istrative functions until they were ready, when in 1916 the United States granted 
an autonomous form of government, to derive the full benefit of it. 

A reaction set in, however, when the Republicans succeeded the Democrats in 
Washington. President Harding recalled Governor-General Harrison and in his 
place appointed General Wood. General Wood reversed the liberal policy of his 
predecessor and inaugurated what his enemies called an “autocratic régime.” His 
reactionary policy immediately provoked the Philippines’ opposition and there en- 
sued a series of sharp controversies between the Governor-General and the native 
leaders, which finally led to the Philippines’ appeal to the United States for the 
Governor-General’s recall. General Wood, however, was upheld by President 
Coolidge. 

In the meantime, the people of the Archipelago kept on sending to Washington 
independence missions which endeavoured to present to the American Government 
and people the views of the Filipinos. Their efforts, together with the influence 
of numerous American friends of the Philippines, were responsible for the intro- 
duction of bills in the 68th Congress for the gradual withdrawal of American 
sovereignty from the islands. Extensive Congressional hearings were held subse- 
quently on these bills, paving the way for the eventual fulfillment of the inde- 
pendence promise. 

When both the Senate and the House toward the end of last year passed the 
bill for the independence of the Philippines, President Hoover vetoed it on the 
ground that the disturbed situation in the Orient, as well as the unsettled condi- 
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tions in the Archipelago, did not warrant such hasty procedure. Congress, however. 
ignored the President’s appeal for prudence and overrode the presidential ver 
giving the bill national sanction. 

The bill as finally sanctioned provides for the independence of the Philippines 
10 years after the adoption of a constitution by plebiscite, during which period the 
American sovereignty will be gradually withdrawn, while the natives increasing|; 
assume governmental authority. The bill also provides that during this preparator 
period the Philippines will be accorded an immigration quota of 50 per annum 
but that after complete independence, the quota will be cancelled and Filipino 
immigration prohibited as in the case of the Chinese and the Japanese. 


CHINA AND THE SOVIET 
From the Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, December 22, 1932 


The resumption of diplomatic relations between China and the Soviet Govern- 
ment, announced at Geneva, has come like a bolt out of the blue, for it was entirel; 
unexpected. True, reports were current early last summer that China had pro 
posed to Russia the conclusion of a nonaggression pact coupled with the resumption 
of diplomatic relations, but in the silence that followed these reports were dis- 
counted. The great secrecy with which the negotiations have been carried on for 
several months past will add to the suspicions with which this new move wil! 
inevitably be viewed in Japan. 

While the resumption of diplomatic relations is a normal enough procedure, it 
assumes more than ordinary importance in the light of recent developments in the 
Far East because of the new alignment which it creates. The Soviet Government, 
which has consistently maintained a neutral attitude in the Sino-Japanese conflict, 
will no doubt explain that this neutrality is not changed by the agreement to resume 
relations with China, but this will be mere quibbling and Japan must consider hence 
forth that Russia is aligned on the side of China. 

If the whole of the agreement has been made public, the Chinese have omitted 
the precaution upon which all other nations establishing relations with the Soviet 
government have laid so much stress, and have failed to obtain from Russia an) 
assurance against the spread of Communism and Red propaganda in China, such 
as was previously agreed upon in 1924, when the two countries first established 
official relations. It was Russia’s failure to observe this pledge which led to breaking 
off of diplomatic relations between the two countries three years later. 

With the Communist menace at its peak in China, it is well-nigh incompre- 
hensible that China should enter into relations with Russia without some guarantee 
against Communist propaganda. The only explanation is to be found in China’s 
eagerness to obtain Russian friendship at almost any price, and no doubt the hope 
that this friendship may ripen into something resembling an alliance. 

The Sino-Soviet agreement to resume diplomatic relations strikes a new bal- 
ance of power in the Far East, the future importance of which cannot now be 
fully appreciated. In so far as Japan is concerned, it is a most disturbing factor, 
for there is no concealing the fact that it is aimed against this country. 


IGNORING THE D1ET 
From the Osaka Mainichi, February 2, 1933 


To those who believe, following the Constitution of Japan, that the Diet is 
the supreme legislative organ of the country, the trend of affairs taking place in 
the capital is beyond comprehension. 

The national financial policy is one of the most important issues confronting the 
Government and the people. Yet whenever questions are raised in the Diet rela- 
tive to the budget, the Ministers concerned reply that in their opinion the time is 
not opportune for frank discussion of the subject. 
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The Manchurian question taken up by the League is another serious problem, 
so serious, in fact, that the Foreign Minister is required to call on elderly statesmen 
and seek their views about Japan’s counter attitude. In the meantime, the parlia- 
ment is in daily session—the parliament supposed to represent the will and sentiment 
of the people—but is utterly ignored. The members of the parliament are simply 
told, whenever they ask about Japan’s policy toward the League, that the question 
is too delicate to be discussed in the Diet. 

The Imperial Diet is treated by the Ministers like a class of inquisitive students 
who must listen to their lectures, but not raise any searching questions. 

The Diet, as well as the entire nation, is anxious to learn the reason why, at a 
time of extreme financial difficulty, the Army and Navy think it imperative that 
the fighting forces be expanded rapidly at the expense of nearly 900,000,000 yen 
within the next fiscal year, to be continued in subsequent years. 

The total budget for 1933 reaches the unprecedented figure of 2,238,000,000 
yen, and its expected revenues are deficient by nearly one billion, a little more 
than the total sum of the appropriations requested for armament. The nation is 
puzzled as to the means of coping with this enormous fiscal deficit. Have not the 
people the right to know the nature of the armament expenditures? 

Replying to queries about this, the Finance Minister merely gives assurances 
that one need not worry about the national finance because in the near future it 
will begin to improve. The Premier’s answers are hardly less superficial. “The 
very elusiveness of their replies leads one to doubt that they themselves know the 
why and wherefore of the warlike appropriations. 

What one gathers from the different statements of the War Minister, made in 
both Houses of the Diet, is that the Army is going to demand greater appropria- 
tions in the years to follow and that, as to the character of the expenditures, it is 
none of the outsiders’ business. 

The statements of the Navy Minister are as perplexing as those of the War 
Minister. He likewise does not conceal the fact that his Department is looking 
forward to making fresh demands for greater appropriations in the future, but as 
regards the manner of spending them, he does not think it necessary to explain. 

One peculiarity of the naval and military expenditures is that they demand 
continuous outlays of fixed amounts once the plans for building warships or for 
improving weapons are launched with initial appropriations. From the utterances 
of the Ministers in charge, it is evident that the present appropriations are to be 
used for starting such plans of armament expansion. In other words, to sanction 
the present demands is tantamount to sanctioning continuous outlays of similar 
amounts for a number of years to come. Can the Diet, as the body supreme in 
matters of State finance, blindly follow the dictates of ministerial departments ? 

In view of the fact that both the War and Navy Ministers have repeatedly 
expressed profound concern over the nation’s economic difficulty, is it not in keep- 
ing with their patriotism to mitigate national anxiety and confusion by showing the 
nature of the expenditures, as well as the yearly allotment of building plans and 
expenses, or, going a step further, by making serious efforts at curtailing the sums 
required, which to outsiders at least seem greatly exaggerated ? 

But this is the complaint which the Diet, and not we, should make against the 
Government. The obvious quiescence of the parliament in the face of consummate 
humiliation is the greatest puzzle. 
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SONS 
By Pearl 8S. Buck 
John Day Company, New York, 1932. $2.50 


Pearl Buck’s novels of Chinese life have come to be regarded 
as more than mere novels. It is true that they are “best sellers” jp 
America undoubtedly because they possess a sound fictional qual- 
ity, a human verity, a freshness of material, plot and literary style 
which appeal to the discriminating reading public. But, whether 
they become literary “standards” or not in the sense of Thackeray 
and Dickens and their fellows, they are already of more impor- 
tance than their importance as best sellers alone would warrant 
them. 

This is partly due to the fact that these works of fiction are 
among the first of their kind to attempt to portray simple, every- 
day Chinese life as a simple, unremarkable, human phenomenon 
rather than as something exotic and mysterious with a flavor of 
the fantastic and a touch of the sinister; to portray Chinese human 
beings as human beings, vivid and alive with all the virtues, faults 
and failings of humanity, rather than as inscrutable puppets, devils 
on the one hand and copybook exemplars on the other. It is largel\ 
due also to the fact that the author writes from a knowledge that 
is a part of the very texture of her own daily living, about people 
and attitudes of mind and events that have entered deeply int 
her own human experience, giving sincerity and validity to all 
she says. But no small share of the present importance of these 
writings lies in the problem of their validity as the interpretation 
of a race—not merely of the human race as a whole, but of that 
particular and differentiated section of humanity, the Chinese 
race. It is here that controversy has arisen. 

Literary controversy is not an infrequent thing. It may be 
stimulating, or amusing, but it is not always important. This par- 
ticular controversy is important, and in itself adds to the impor- 
tance of Mrs. Buck’s books, because it touches the fundamental 
question of the philosophy of interracial and international inter- 
pretation. The cleavage in viewpoint between her critics and her 
supporters, over this question of what constitutes a legitimate pro- 
cedure and criterion when one undertakes to interpret one people 
to another, is significant. 

Now Mrs. Buck, if we understand aright, does not claim as 
her mission the interpretation of China to the West. She says she 
writes about Chinese human beings rather than any other human 
beings because they are the people she knows, the people amongst 
whom her own life has been lived. But for the matter of that, the 
[112] 
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author of a series of far less laudable China-laid stories whom we 
could name might with equal relevance say: ‘‘I was not attempting 
to interpret China; I chose Chinese characters and scenes for 
their fictional value, and because they lent color and interest to 
the plot.” In our estimation this expressed motive, while perhaps 
artistically sound, does not absolve the author last referred to from 
the charge, serious enough in this day and age, of contributing 
grossly to the widespread romantic misrepresentation of a people. 
So perhaps we should grant earnest Chinese critics of Mrs. Buck's 
work the similar right to believe that her lack of intention does 
not absolve Mrs. Buck from their charge, which is the charge of 
failure to interpret aright. Whether these authors so intend it or 
no, the very popularity of their work makes inevitable the fact 
that they have, in the eyes of a large world public, become the 
interpreters of China to the West. The difference between them 
lies in that one writes from experience and the other chiefly from 
a somewhat riotous imagination. 

The question that then remains is: What is a proper standard 
of evaluation for the critic in determining whether a given work 
of interpretation is sound or unsound, helpful to the general cause 
of human understanding and friendliness, or the opposite. 

Mrs. Buck’s adverse critics in China—and her critics there 
are by no means preponderantly adverse—represent one point of 
view. Those whose published reviews have come to our notice 
and those whom we have heard privately express themselves might 
collectively and fairly be represented, we believe, by the following: 

Mrs. Buck knows and presents only one class, the lower and 
least desirable class. 

This class, though it may form the backbone of the nation and 
the major part of the population, is not representative of China. 

No nation should be judged by her illiterates or her common 
folk, but by her intellectuals. 

Mrs. Buck departs from the traditional method of portraiture, 
which prescribe a stiff dignity of pose, a full-face view with no 
shades or side lights, and the unrelaxed exactitude of detail which 
official etiquette demands. Because of this, no Chinese can subscribe 
to the unorthodox compounding of black and white, the free and 
easy poses of her portraiture. 

Moreover, whatever their gifts, whatever their sympathies, 
even though they be born and reared in the heart of Chinese life 
and give themselves unreservedly to Chinese studies—none of 
foreign blood can ever really understand or adequately portray 
the Chinese mind. 

Mrs. Buck’s own expressed attitude toward this composite 
point of view reveals a completely opposed philosophy of literary 
portraiture and suggests an entirely different standard of criticism 
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and interpretation. Warm, living reality, not the cold and hoary 
ideal of precept—it is this that interests her in literature, and it 
is only through this that one can truly come to know and love a 
people, in her estimation. One may esteem the classic teachings 
of Chinese antiquity, appraise them as noble systems of thought, 
and even aloofly admire the ideal figure which such an ethical 
system holds up as a model. But Mrs. Buck says human beings 
are not like that, and she much prefers human beings! 

Undoubtedly the majority of her readers will share this pref- 
erence; and there are many critics who will support her theory 
of literary portraiture. Lt is a theory which makes for honesty and 
validity in the recording of human experience and the interpreta- 
tion of human behavior. And as a criterion for the truest and best 
representation of a race—few serious students of human relations, 
it would seem, would be likely to reject the thesis that the sincere 
and sympathetic presentation of reality is a far sounder basis for 
comprehension and respect than any other possible method. 

On ihe point of the fitness of even the best-equipped foreigner 
to interpret national life and character, we are inclined to agree 
with Mrs. Buck when she answers those critics who decry her 
singling out of the lowliest classes for her picture of Chinese life. 
Having, she says, all her life lived close to the solid virtues of the 
‘common people” of China, she feels herself better able to appre- 
ciate these people than are the intellectuals of their own race, who 
may ignorantly despise or underrate them. It is quite understand- 
able that the Chinese, who have probably, as a race, suffered more 
than any other people from the careless misrepresentation of 
travelling foreigners, the well-intentioned ignorance of less care- 
less but presumptuous students, and, at least occasionally, from the 
deliberate distortions of embittered “old China hands”—it is quite 
understandable that serious Chinese thinkers should resent the 
apparently endless stream of foreign “interpretation,” and form the 
judgment that no foreigner is capable of true insight and honest 
portraiture. But we believe they confuse the issue of incapability 
with that of lack of equipment; that there is no psychological inca- 
pacity inherent in the “foreign” nature, and no dark inscrutabilit) 
in the Chinese temperament which precludes the sympathetic com- 
prehension of one by the other. The West needs more self- 
portraiture (of the realistic school) from China—much more; 
but it also needs what persons of Pearl Buck’s equipment can give. 

The foregoing considerations to one side, there remains the 
consideration of “Sons” itself—the book of which this is supposed 
to be an appraisal. 

The reviewer admired “The Good Earth”; found it, fictionally, 
an absorbing and deeply moving human story; found it, artis- 
tically, a strong and beautiful structure; and, as portraiture, felt 
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it to be satisfyingly in consonance both with human reality in gen- 
eral and with those more intimate realities of personal experience 
and association which life in China had afforded. Its sequel, 
“Sons,” was approached with some trepidation mingled with the 
interest. Would the new generation be as “real” and as alive? 
Would the strong individuality of style falter or become weari- 
some? Would the calm grandeur of the human cycle on the land 
degenerate into the mere blood and thunder of the new revolu- 
tionary era? 

The sons, their wives and children and those few associates 
who remain over from Wang Lung’s time are if anything more 
clearly differentiated figutes, more realistic human beings, less the 
generalized type, than were the characters of the earlier book. 
They, together with the newer acquaintances, remain in one’s mem- 
ory as individuals intimately known. 

The flowing style of ‘““The Good Earth’”—one of its strongest 
marks of distinction—carries through the second volume. It is a 
beautiful prose. But one senses, particularly in reading aloud, 
that there are passages and situations less suitable to this style, 
passages in which, because of their unsuitability, the style is apt 
to degenerate into overrepetition and confusion; and that as the 
author approaches nearer and nearer to the quickening tempo of 
modern Chinese life it will require increasing wariness on her 
part to adapt this effective and sonorous rhythm to the less 
majestic quality of the movement of events. 

The dramatic strength of “Sons” is no less—though different— 
than “The Good Earth.” It carries one through familiar human 
situations and unfamiliar external scenes and happenings with sure 
artistry, and ends on a powerful note of emotional suspense. It is 
evident that there is much still to come from Pearl Buck’s pen, 
other than the translation of the old novel, Shut Hu, which is to be 
her next published work.—FE. G. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND JAPAN, 1853-1895 

By Payson J. Treat 

Stanford University Press, 1932 


Remembering Croce’s dictum that “all history is contemporary 
history” the modern historian is chary of applying the word 
“definitive” to any historical publication. But it may be confi- 
dently asserted that in these handsomely printed volumes Professor 
Treat has covered his subject so carefully and thoroughly that 
there can be little unexplored material which future writers may 
use to modify his conclusions. Professor Treat has spent 25 years 
in working over the archives of the State Department, the printed 
source material, the private papers of three American diplomats 
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who served in Tokyo, and the secondary authorities. The result 
is a painstaking narrative of diplomatic history which records 
year by year the work of the American Legation in Tokyo from 
its inception to the Sino-Japanese War of 1894. His volumes are 
not easy reading—it is doubtful if the author expected them to 
be—but they will remain an indispensable reference source for 
this period. 

The visit of Commodore Perry to Japan was not the result 
of a sudden decision, but reflected an increasing appreciation of 
the commercial possibilities of Japan, lying athwart the trade 
routes between San Francisco and Shanghai. Perry’s “firmness, 
dignity and fearlessness” made a favorable impression upon the 
Japanese, who preferred to negotiate with him rather than with 
the Russians who came a month later. The result was the treaty 
of March 1854, which began the westernization of Japan. On 
this point Professor Treat is most illuminating in his exposition 
of the relation between the new policy and the confusing intrigues 
and skirmishes of internal politics during the succeeding twenty 
years. What Perry had commenced, Townsend Harris was to 
complete in his Commercial Treaty of 1858. The choice of Harris 
as the first American envoy was a happy one. Harris had traded 
for seven years in the Far East, really liked and respected the 
Japanese, and had the moral courage to reject precipitate action 
when antiforeign feeling caused the blades of the ronins to flash. 

In the thirty years after Harris retired (1862) the seven 
American ministers who followed him owed their position to 
political influence. The haphazard method of selection worked 
better than it deserved, since two of these men, Pruyn and Bingham, 
were most successful in maintaining the close and intimate rela- 
tions with Japan that Harris had established. Of the others, one 
misinterpreted the factors that caused the return of the Emperor 
to power, another “commenced his career by bullying the Japanese 
and ended it by quarreling with his countrymen,” and a third, a 
Californian with an anti-Oriental bias who had dabbled in fiction, 
displayed in his dispatches “no few traces of that skill in the 
development of fictitious characterizations which had given him 
such repute.”’ Under him American influence gave way to British, 
and it was fortunate for the United States that a career diplomat, 
Edwin Dun, who had lived almost twenty years in Japan, was in 
charge during the stormy years 1884-95. 

Here Professor Treat abruptly ends his narrative, leaving us 
to hope that in his next volume the story will cover the vital years 
before the World War.—FREDERIC H. SOWARD. 
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THE JAPANESE IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Yamato Ichihashi 
Stanford University Press, California, 1932. $4.00 


It is perhaps a far cry from the present imbroglio in the Orient 
to alien land laws and boycotts in California, but the intricacies 
of the new web of life built up through the capitalistic order make 
such a relationship appear not improbable. At least the realists of 
both Orient and Occident are now beginning to realize that the 
“New World” of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries is 
rapidly becoming a “Middle-Aged World” of tariff barriers and 
exclusion laws. Closing resources in the Occident is leading to the 
development of new frontiers in the older Orient. The closing of 
doors in the West and the “Open Door Policy” in the East are 
clearly not unrelated, and both occasion their serious economic 
and social maladjustments. 

The international reverberations of Japanese immigration have 
by no means escaped the attention of Mr. Ichihashi, and this 
theme, subordinated though it is within the more obvious detail 
of a conventional immigration study, constitutes one of the prin- 
cipal contributions of this book to the student of Pacific relations. 
The shifting diplomatic currents and legal bulwarks evolved in 
response to changing economic fortunes of the United States and 
Japan are traced, if not always sharply defined, from this point 
of view. (Cf. Chapters XV-XX.) 

As a fact-finding study, designed to abate somewhat the viru- 
lence of anti-Japanese propaganda in the United States and to 
correct some of the misconceptions as to Japanese immigration, 
the book might have been more effective some years ago. It is, 
however, abundantly evident throughout the book, that the author 
has selected his material largely with a view to resolving these 
problems, and since he does not regard the 1924 Exclusion Law 
as a dead issue, the study would possess considerable pertinence 
to possible social policy. 

Of the four principal divisions of the book, the first two relate 
to the actual movement and settlement of the Japanese in Hawaii 
and Continental United States, and are largely statistical and fact 
finding in character. As a compendium of information of this 
type, Mr. Ichihashi’s book is doubtless the most complete and 
satisfactory which has yet appeared. The organization of this vast 
array of facts within some systematic framework, a task to which 
the author was obviously not called in such a study, provides a 
challenging opportunity for some subsequent publication. The 
third division, relating to the rise of anti-Japanese agitation and 
exclusion laws, interestingly illustrated from documentary sources 
and ably analyzed, provides, to the mind of the reviewer, the 
fundamental theme of the study. The final division of several 
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chapters on the second-generation Japanese appears to be in the 
nature of an addendum, and contributes little that the sources of 
information from which the author draws so largely, do not them. 
selves contain. 

Students of international relations and immigration will be 
grateful to Mr. Ichihashi for this painstaking labor of many 
years, bringing together as it does within one volume a mass o{ 
material previously inaccessible to most people. The layman 
should find both interest and illumination upon the complicated 
problems of Japanese-American relations, especially in the chap- 
ters mentioned.—ANDREW W. LIND. 


THE FUTURE OF EAST AND WEST 
By Sir Frederick Whyte 
Sidgwick and Jackson, London, 1932. 3s 6d 


The author is uniquely qualified by his residence in India, 
China, and Japan, and by his official connections in these coun- 
tries, to write on this fascinating subject. Within a small compass 
he has produced a very readable and reliable survey of the present 
situation in these countries and of the possibilities for friendly 
codperation between them and the peoples of the West. He raises 
the important questions of the future of Soviet influences and of 
the possibility of the unification of this “huge and diversified 
continent” (Asia) against the West. “Geneva or Moscow? is the 
sum of these queries, which are written on the whole landscape 
from Riga to Tokyo, from the Arctic Ocean to Singapore.” He 
very rightly insists that the unity of Asia has been exaggerated, 
yet one wonders if he recognizes fully the unity underlying the 
diversity of Asia. This is exemplified in the wide diffusion of 
Buddhism, as well as in such almost universal practices as ancestor- 
worship and the worship of nature deities. 

His chapter on India is especially revealing. “Gandhi,” he 
says, “is the Mazzini of the India of today, but where is the 
Cavour?” and he writes sympathetically of India’s lack of politi- 
cal leadership. He accepts the justice of the Indian criticism that 
England is to blame for this lack of leadership, but he recognizes 
that India is also herself to blame. His comments upon the Indian 
Civil Service and upon the position of the princes are timely, and 
he appeals for constructive work in place of agitation, and for 
reforms within the great network of Hinduism. 

“The fourth decade of the twentieth century finds the relation 
of the East and West in India in its most critical phase. The public 
mind is naturally concerned with the political aspect in which 
important problems are on the anvil; and no small part of the 
future relation of India and Great Britain is at stake, both in the 
nature of the decisions made and in the manner in which they are 
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executed. Nowhere in the British Commonwealth, hardly indeed 
anywhere in the civilised world, is the statesmanship of any of the 
politically mature Western nations faced with so severe a test of 
its merit as in India. So far the candid observer cannot say that 
ithas failed; and the proceedings of the Round Table Conferences 
in London will stand as evidence to all time, that in intention at 
least, and to a large extent in action also, the British people rose 
to the height of a difficult occasion. But since the test is not one of 
intention, but of the capacity of two partners to codperate in solv- 
ing a political problem of unusual magnitude, it would be pre- 
mature to say that either England or India can yet claim that 
they have succeeded in psacing the political relations of East and 
West in their Indian aspect on a secure and lasting basis. What 
can be claimed is that they desire to do so and have made real 
progress in translating their desire into the realities of a constitu- 
tion. The proof lies in the future.” 

Turning to China he shows that same appreciation, mingled 
with friendly criticism, and the same belief that it is the Western 
world, and especially Britain, which has awakened the sleeping 
masses of Asia. 

“Our ideals have taken wing overseas, have alighted on the 
Chinese mind, and have there awakened the hope that one day 
China will create a true commonwealth of liberty for her people. 
The promise of that perhaps distant day is heavily beclouded by 
human error and by difficulties inherent in the vast revolutionary 
task; but the whole scene surveyed in a true perspective is not dis- 
couraging. Its perplexity demands constancy, courage, and 
discernment; and when the people of China appeal to us to aid 
them in their attempt to follow our example, we have a peculiar 
duty to respond to their call. Only a few years ago China was a 
sea lashed by the hurricane of revolution; but even then the firm 
rock was being formed, slowly, like a coral reef, and the prophetic 
eye could see that one day it would rise above the surging tide to 
make a secure foundation for the homes of men. Today the rock is 
above the surface, and the far-sighted Chinese may claim that, 
despite all the evils of strife, upon it is set a beacon of promise.” 

With regard to Japan, which he calls “the Janus of Asia,” he 
has also many good things to say. Japan is “Greece without the 
intellect,’ and has shown a remarkable genius in adopting and 
adapting. The ability of Japan, as well as her mistzkes, in plung- 
ing into the industrial era, are discussed, and the critical situation 
of the economic life of the country, dependent as it is upon silk 
and cotton, and, therefore, upon the friendship of the United 
States and China. The following passage is typical and suggestive. 

“We have seen that ‘relief from pressure at home by expansion 
abroad’ is the slogan of modern Japan. But in the voices that 
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repeat it we can hear a note of discord. Japan here exhibits ‘the 
single head of the two countenances’ of Marco Polo’s descrip- 
tion. The military party interprets expansion abroad as the acqui- 
sition of territory and the control of continental Asia on the shores 
of the Pacific; the other party believes that this policy may 
endanger more valuable markets elsewhere, and conceives of 
expansion in terms of trade with all nations, not in terms of 
political control of China. Korea is the object lesson to the world 
of Japanese expansion in the militarist’s sense; for the annexation 
of Korea practically closed the door of trade to foreign nations 
by including the country within the high wall of the Japanese 
tariff, and finally severed the political connection of Korea with 
China. The Manchurian case of today is not identical with the 
history of Korea from 1895 onwards, but the similarities are sv 
striking that when Japanese policy appears to followin Manchuria 
a line parallel to that which led to the annexation of Korea in 1910) 
we may well ask whether the intention is, or is not, to pursue it 
to the same end in Manchuria. Japanese statesmen of the schoo! of 
Shidehara and Inouye will answer with an emphatic negative; 
and we would accept their denial without reserve were it not for 
the fact that the opposing school of thought is still powerful. 
Here again we see Japan in two minds. Who can interpret the 
outcome of her inner conflict?” 

In a final chapter, called ‘““Appeasement or Conflict,” he shows 
the trends in both directions and finds grounds for hope and con- 
fidence, believing that nations must retain their own souls and 
guard their own heritage, but can carry their differences “to the 
high ground of a new world order, and there compose them in 
peace.” 

There is an excellent short bibliography, and the book is 
attractively printed and bound—a brilliant member of a ver) 
useful series—K. J. Saunders. 


A QUI LA MANDCHOURIE? 
By Roger Lévy 
A. Pedone, Paris, 1932. 20 fr. 


This little volume, prepared by the secretary of the French 
Committee for the Study of Pacific Problems and well-known 
commentator on Asiatic questions for the Paris weekly L’Europe 
Nouvelle, is probably the first on the subject to be published in 
France since the Manchurian problem became acute. It is pri- 
marily an excellent background painting, designed for a reaching 
public that wishes to understand the fundamentals behind the 
daily news, and presented by a thorough student of the diplomatic 
history of the past thirty years in and round about Manchuria. 
This history, together with geographic and physical facts and 
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descriptions and a survey of the complicated railway situation 
(with map), is succinctly presented. The claims of China and the 
counter claims of Japan in the region are set over one against the 
other, with attention given to Japan’s asserted needs in food and 
material resources and to China’s asserted provocative acts in boy- 
cott and “nationalist propaganda.” 

The latter half of the volume is devoted to the crisis of 15 
months ago and subsequent events. The serious consequences of 
the long-delayed settlement of this cumulative crisis are examined, 
along with a consideration of the steps already taken in that direc- 
tion from Geneva. A selection of important documents, among 
them those statements of policy issued by the United States Gov- 
ernment and the conclusions of the Lytton Report, are included 
in this latter section. 

M. Lévy does not offer judgment in the matter, either on the 
merits of the situation as a whole or on individual items of contro- 
versy. He has, where it seemed important to do so, drawn from the 
accounts and observations of persons on both sides as well as from 
apparently impartial eyewitnesses, and has himself made impar- 
tial use of the official statements of both the involved governments 
in the effort to make clear the attitudes of both. He prefers, it 
seems, not even to prophesy the outcome, but to await the proper 
findings of the League of Nations. He does, however, have some- 
thing to say concerning the consideration of international law. 

After contemplating the question of whether or not the Japa- 
nese might ultimately have drawn advantages greater and more 
lasting than the immediate ones resulting from drastic action 
against an unforgetting and unforgiving China and in contraven- 
tion of international law, he says: 

“In private life, the Law has the appearance of fixed and uni- 
form rule, sometimes of arbitrary rule, applied without difference 
by the judge to the individual concerned; in the life of nations, 
International Law—though slow-moving, still far from precise, still 
difficult to establish exactly—must claim, by very reason of its lack 
of police power, a complete submission on the part of all nations 
to that which is or one day will be a universal rule.” —E. G. 
ESSAYS ON THE MANCHURIAN PROBLEM 
By Shuhsi Hsu 
China Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, Shanghai, 1932 

Recognized as one of China’s foremost technical experts on 
the historical and diplomatic aspects of what was well known to 
Eastern scholars and political scientists as “The Manchurian 
Question” long before the explosion of September 1931 brought 
it to the flaming forefront of world attention, Prof. Shushi Hsu, of 
Yenching University, Peiping, has here done all students a service 
by collecting his scattered essays on this problem into one coherent 
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volume. It is published by the China Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, which was responsible for bringing out a num- 
ber of his separate studies as data papers for the 1929 and 193) 
conferences of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

The foreword is signed by the author (appropriately enough) 
on September 18, 1932, at Geneva, whither he had gone as a tech- 
nical member of the Chinese Deiegation to the League of Nations. 

Part I covers the historical genesis of the trouble which was 
already simmering ominously in Manchuria in 1928 and 1929. 
and which became the critical point of discussion between liberal 
Chinese, Japanese, and foreigners who, during the 1929 confer- 
ence of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Kyoto, sought means 
of resolving the apparent impasse and averting disaster. ‘The 
author here reviews various efforts at settlement which came to 
naught. Part II deals principally with the railway issues and 
details what the author terms “questions awaiting solution” prior 
to September 1931. Part III was written after September 18, 193! 
and gives the immediate background of the situation, stressing the 
Chinese interpretation of the Treaties and Notes of 1915, and of 
Japan’s rights and position. An appendix takes up and disposes of 
the “fifty-four cases” which the Japanese government original] 
cited as invasions of her rights and privileges and grounds for 
‘positive action.” 


The book is undoubtedly the most important and authoritative 
Chinese publication on the question in English, outside of the 
government documents prepared for the Lytton Commission and 
in observation upon the Commission’s report.—E. G. 


RE-THINKING MISSIONS 

By the Commission of Appraisal 
Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry 
Harper Bros., New York, 1932. $2.00 


For several reasons, members of the conferences of the I. P. R. 
and readers of PACIFIC AFFAIRS will be interested in the 349-page 
book published by Harper in November last and bearing the title 
“Re-thinking Missions.” For one thing this book is the well- 
considered appraisal of one of the great international movements 
of the last century, that of Protestant Missions as carried on by 
American churches in India, Burma, China and Japan. The seven 
denominations collaborating in this study represent 57,657 churches 
with a total membership of 10,015,366. In 1931, nearly $15,000,000 
was spent for this enterprise by these denominations. The method 
whereby this “laymen’s inquiry after one hundred years” was car- 
ried on is suggestive of the process so familiar in the I. P. R. 
Thirty men and women, organized under and directed by the 
Institute for Social and Religious Research, were sent late in 1930 
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to the above-mentioned countries for the purpose of discovering, 
by the best scientific research methods, the objective facts and the 
relevant attitudes of the people of the country so far as they bore 
on this wide-spreading enterprise. The findings were then made 
available to a commission of fifteen men and women, several of 
them of outstanding reputation and ability. The chairman of the 
Commission of Appraisal was Dr. Wm. E. Hocking, Alford Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Harvard University; the vice-chairman 
was Dr. Frederic C. Woodward, vice-president of the University 
of Chicago. Dr. Rufus M. Jones of Haverford College was also 
one of the well-known appraisers. Business men, a specialist in 
agriculture, two deans of medical colleges, were also members. 
All were chosen because it was believed that they could approach 
the Christian missionary movement with sympathy and with can- 
dor. No strings were tied to their inquiry. Many round-table 
sessions lie back of this book. It is pooled-thinking in the best sense. 
The result of this collaboration of expert research people and 
interpreters is of first-class importance to the future history of 
missions of all Protestant denominations, in America at least. The 
thoroughgoing nature of the questions raised, the uncompromising 
manner in which modern religious thinking is brought to bear on 
the underlying philosophy of the Christian religion both “at home” 
and “abroad,” and the rather revolutionary recommendations as 
to essential changes in methods and administration, all conspire to 
front missionary administrators and supporters with definite 
choices. While reaching accord in the proposition that the sense of 
mission is not only natural, but inescapable, where men are pos- 
sessed of religious certainty, they yet declare that the mission idea 
isendangered by many of its present presuppositions and methods. 
These need changing, and only on consideration of such changes 
do the Commissioners recommend further support by American 
contributors. The aim, they believe, should take a form which 
recognizes reciprocity, and the following succinct statement is 
offered : “To seek with people of other lands a true knowledge and 
love of God, expressing in life and word what we have learned 
through Jesus Christ, and endeavoring to give effect to his spirit 
in the life of the world.” They deplore the way in which educa- 
tion, medical relief, agricultural knowledge have often been 
regarded as a “bait,” and the common notion that they are valid 
only as they induce men and women to listen to preaching and 
ultimately add to the number of converts. They believe that all 
such work should be done on the highest level of skill and for its 
own sake, letting the spirit with which it is done be its own witness. 
In relation to other religious systems and adherents, they com- 
mend the movement which has already started here and there to 
endeavor to understand these religions, to appreciate their con- 
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tribution to human living and to strengthen rather than tear down 
where value is found. They look forward to a long period during 
which these systems will be coexistent with Christianity and regard 
that probability not with regret, but with satisfaction. 

The personnel of Protestant Christian missions they find below 
that par which they feel should be required for doing such exact- 
ing work. They call for a much more rigorous selective process, 
with particular emphasis upon capacity to understand and to love 
and sympathize with the people among whom the missionary is 
to live and work. 

The proposal is made that a plan of administrative unity on a 
comprehensive scale be worked out whereby a single organization 
for Christian service abroad shall succeed the costly and duplica- 
tive machinery which now exists. This is the most drastic of the 
several practical recommendations, though undoubtedly many will 
declare that this is indeed visionary and impractical. 

The writers of this report do not pretend to speak for countries 
where there is a low cultural level—Africa, for example. They are 
considering the impact of Christian missions upon civilizations 
centuries or millenia in age. However, the question may legiti- 
mately be raised as to whether the appraisers took adequate 
account of the fact that the overwhelming proportion of the people, 
in China, Burma and India at any rate, represent a very humble 
educational status. To these great masses a highly intellectual 
approach will hardly have any meaning. Do the Commissioners 
feel that missions should henceforth select only the literati classes 
in these countries as the group among whom to live and work? 
Is there a place in the future mission, as there has been in the past, 
for comparatively humble men and women, educationally speak- 
ing, who will go into the hinterland villages to live with the people 
of the peasant level of culture? The proposal that a relatively few 
highly equipped persons, presumably only in the greater centers, 
represent Protestant missions in the new era, seems to mean the 
progressive withdrawal of the humbler type. Is this extensive 
phase now obsolete because of the growth of nationalism, the crip- 
pling of financial resources, or other reasons? Can men and women 
of sacrificial spirit be found to cast their lot with the common 
people among whom they will live out the spirit of Jesus Christ? 
Such living includes, surely, appreciative recognition of all that 
is good in the life of the country, and ought not to mean the 
indoctrination of foreign peoples with crass superstition and out- 
moded emphases imported from belated sections of America. 

The report crystallizes the most forward-looking thinking in 
American Christianity and expresses in a more dramatic manner 
what such conferences as that of the International Missionary 
Council at Jerusalem in 1928 set forth as “modern missions.” It will 
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be the center of vigorous discussion and gives indications of driv- 
ing a wedge between those denominational groups or portions of 
denominations which have accepted the main conclusions of the 
historical approach to Christianity. The serious decline in the 
volume of contribution to missions, the original incentive for this 
study, may be checked somewhat by this definition of the issues. 
The conservative groups will tend to consolidate against the report 
and be kindled to new crusading zeal, and the progressive elements 
will unite perhaps behind a program more acceptable to their 
viewpoint. 

While it is understood that many nationals were consulted 
during the process of the report, none was present as a member of 
the Commission on Appraisal while the report was in process of 
final round-table discussion and writing. This would seem to be 
a decided weakness in making the report acceptable in the fullest 
sense to these nationals. The comments of Chinese, Indians, and 
Japanese are eagerly awaited, as well as the mature evaluations of 
the missionaries.—G. R. WEAVER. 


WESTERN TRAVELLERS TO CHINA 
By Frances Markley Roberts 
Kelly and Walsh, Ltd., Shanghai, 1932 


This very attractive little volume, consisting of only 155 pages 


of text, serves as a brief and very readable introduction to the 
history of Western travel in China. Mrs. Roberts divides her 
material into three sections, on the basis of historical periods. The 
first section, covering the writings of early Christian missionaries, 
Ibn Batuta, and Marco Polo, is based almost wholly on the stand- 
ard translations of Sir Henry Yule. Next come the late medieval 
and early modern travellers, including missionaries, both Catholic 
and Protestant, and attachés of diplomatic missions. The last sec- 
tion, dealing with the records of diverse and sundry travellers 
since 1842, begins with the wholly delightful, but somewhat ‘‘col- 
ored” account of the redoubtable Abbé Huc, whose occasional 
lapses have been revealed by Professor Pelliot’s introduction to 
the 1928 edition of the work. 

What is valuable about the section dealing with the modern 
period is that it consists actually of brief digests of books, many 
of which are beyond the ken of the average reader. The authors 
range from Harry Franck to Roy Chapman Andrews, and from 
Mrs. Conger and Katharine Carl to Anna Louise Strong. Itshould 
be said, however, that with the exception of the eclectic-minded 
Count Keyserling, all of the writers dealt with in this portion of 
the book are British and American. The rather notable omissions 
include Richard Wilhelm’s The Soul of China, and the writings 
of Abel Bonnard, Johan Gunnar Andersson, and Krarup Nielsen. 
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The marks of patient scholarship are apparent in the footnotes, 
but the book is not on that account less readable. As Mrs. Roberts 
amply demonstrates, even the requirements of orthodox scholar- 
ship can be reconciled with an easy, flowing style and an occa- 
sional flash of humor. The value of the work is enhanced by three 
maps, a suitable bibliography, and an excellent index. 


—ROBERT T. POLLARD. 


Briefs 


THE COMMERCIAL CODE OF JAPAN; 
translated by the Codes Translation 
Committee, League of Nations Associa- 
tion of Japan. 


In September 1932 the Codes Trans- 
lation Committee of the League of Na- 
tions Association of Japan published an 
abridged form of the Japan Commercial 
Code translation which had been previ- 
ously published in two large volumes of 
466 pages and 854 pages, respectively. 
The new handy volume contains the 
English translation of the code itself in 
full and a selection from the very com- 
plete appendices of the original edition. 
For explanations and annotations one is 
referred to the original edition, pro- 
curable from the Maruzen Company, 
Tokyo, under the title “English Trans- 
lation of the Commercial Code of Japan 
—Annotated.”—243 pp. plus appendix 
and index; League of Nations Associa- 
tion of Japan, Tokyo, 1932.—E. G. 
WESTERN BARBARIANS IN JAPAN 


AND FORMOSA IN TOKUGAWA 
DAYS, 1603-1868; by M. Paske-Smith. 


The former British Consul at Osaka 
prepared while still at his post in that 
port city an account of the earliest for- 
eign arrivals in Japan, trade arrange- 
ments and opportunities, social life, etc. 
The account dates from the establish- 
ment of the English East India Com- 
pany in Japan in 1613, bridges the gap 
caused by the closing of the ports in 
1639 and gives the history of the re- 
sumed foreign relations down through 
the remainder of the Shogunate period. 
The story has to do largely with English 
expeditions, and the author draws freely 
upon the records of the English East 
India Company and the diaries and ac- 
counts of the early voyagers, as well as 


upon official reports for his material. 
The result is an interesting picture of 
the life of early foreign traders and 
residents, and an authentic account of 
early Japanese-foreign relationships, wit! 
special reference to trade. In a flap at 
the back of the book are four uniqi 
supplements: a_ half-size facsimile of! 
“The Nagasaki Shipping List and Ad 
vertiser,” Vol. I, No. 4, 10th July 186! 
and similarly of the “Japan Herald,” 
Vol. I, No. 1, Yokohama, 23d Novem 
ber 1861; a reproduction of the “List of 
Foreign Residents and Plan of the For- 
eign Concessions at Nagasaki,” 1867; 
and the reproduction of a colored map 
of Nagasaki town and harbor showing 
anchorages, as of June 1802.—431 pp.; 
J. L. Thompson & Co., Kobe; Yen 15 
—E. G. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN JAPAN; 
Report of a Commission on Christian 
Education in Japan. 

This published study is the report of 

a Commission on Christian Education in 

Japan, to the International Missionary 

Council. The Commission represented 

the National Christian Council 0! 

Japan, the National Christian Educa- 

tion Association of Japan, the Foreign 

Mission Conference of North America 

and the International Missionary Coun- 

cil, and its personnel was as follows: 

Kajinosuke Ibuka, Chairman; Hintaro 

Daikuhara, Moto Hani, Inazo Nitobe, 

G. Bromley Oxnam, Frank W. Padel- 

ford, Edward Rynearson, Shosuke Sato, 

Sadajiro Sugiura, Tadoki Yamamoto, 

Tetsu Yasui, and Ruth F. Woodsmall. 
The report opens with an account ot 

the motivation and procedure of the 

Commission in its inquiry and study. 
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The first field of inquiry was the gov- 
ernment system of education, and the 
chapter dealing with this aspect was 
prepared by Dr. Nitobé. There are 
chapters surveying the status of Chris- 
tian middle schools, Christian colleges 
for men and for women, possibilities for 
theological training, and the plan of an 
enlarged Union Christian, or Federated, 
University. In the nature of appraisals are 
the chapters which consider opportuni- 
ties for reaching students in government 
schools, the “place” of Christian educa- 
tion in Japan, and the “justification”’ 
for Christian schools as “evangelizing, 
permeating, character-building, training 
and educational” agencies. Summing up 
all this, there are seven recommenda- 
tions. —247 pp. plus maps and diagrams; 
International Missionary Council, New 
York, 1932; $2.50.—E. G. 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 
SHANGHAI, 1930. 


GREATER 


This important record of one of the 
noticeable accompaniments of the indus- 
trialization process the world over, here 
applying to a restricted area in China, is 
published in both English and Chinese. 
The report is the third such issued by 
the Bureau of Social Affairs of the City 
Government of Greater Shanghai, being 
preceded by volumes for 1928 and 1929. 
There is a section of analysis on the in- 
dustrial disputes of 1930 (excluding 
strikes and lockouts), showing matters 
in dispute, establishments and workers 
affected, methods of mediation, and re- 
sults; a section in which several of the 
more important cases are studied in de- 
tail and as types; a comparative study 
of the disputes in 1929 and 1930; and 
84 pages of tables covering the 1930 
cases in the following details: matter in 
dispute, industry or service (classified), 
nationality of management, number of 
establishments affected, number of work- 
ers affected, duration of dispute, medi- 
ator, results—Bureau of Social Affairs, 
City Government of Greater Shanghai, 
1932.—E.G. 

DIE CHINESISCHE AUSWANDERUNG; 
by Hans Mosolff. 


The fundamental causes for, the sig- 
nificance and far-reaching effects of 


Chinese emigration into various parts of 
the world are here analyzed with under- 
standing sympathy. The work is founded 
on a thoroughgoing study of statistical 
and other material, and the fact that it 
is included in the collection of the Ham- 
burger Wirtschafts und Sozialwissen 
schaftliche Schriften warrants its stand- 
ard of excellency. An especially impor- 
tant chapter is devoted to a study of 
the Chinese plantation laborers who 
emigrated to Samoa under German rule, 
and which typifies Chinese emigration in 
general. The last chapter, in which the 
Manchurian problem is objectively dis- 
cussed, portrays the Chinese as frugal, 
hardy, steadily progressing pioneers in 
a land of climatic “This 
steady progress of Chinese penetration 
into Japanese spheres of influence could 
only be stopped by military intervention, 
thus giving rise to the situation which 
has led to the present conflict in the 
Pacific. . . . However, its outcome will 
not be decided by armaments and war, 
but by the Chinese peasant and labor 
immigrants who are toiling on the soil 
so hotly disputed.”—518 pp. ; Carl Hins- 
torff, Rostock, Germany, 1932.—A. R. 
THE CHINESE-JAPANESE PUZZLE; by 
Neville Whymant. 


This is intended to be a comparative 
study in national psychology. One won- 
ders if the author’s great admiration for 
ancient Chinese culture does not to some 
extent cloud his vision. In spite of Gen- 
eral Araki’s statements, are the Japanese 
people naturally “predisposed to the 
spectacular, aggressive, and too ready to 
be deceived by anything showy?” Should 
not a psychological study take into ac- 
count the “fear complex” as motivating 
this spirit of braggadocio, rather than 
attributing it to an unfortunate mixture 
of cultures ?—158 pp.; Victor Gollancz, 
Ltd., London, 1932; 2s 6d.—P. S. B. 


A VISIT TO MANCHUKUO; by H. G. W. 
Woodhead. 


Every possible facility for this investi- 
gation was given by the Japanese gov- 
ernment. The author of thé China 
Yearbook concluded that the Japanese 
have no territorial ambitions in Man- 
churia and intend to respect the Open 
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Door. The Chinese population are not 
favorable to the new régime, preferring, 
he says, the easy and uncertain methods 
of the past to real efficiency. The Lyt- 
ton Commission recommendations are 
regarded as unlikely to meet actual con- 
ditions in Manchuria.—112 pp.; Mer- 
cury Press, Shanghai, 1932—P. S. B. 

CHINA YESTERDAY AND TODAY; by 

E. T. Williams. 


The fifth revised edition of this stand- 
ard work on China has appeared un- 
changed as to “Yesterday,” brought up 
to date.so far as “Today” is concerned 
in the fields of social change, economic 
advance and shifting political forces. 
The fourth revised edition brought the 
record down through the close of the 
year 1928. The subsequent period of 
temporary internal peace, civil govern- 
ment organization and legislative activ- 
ity, renewed sectional strife and ban- 
ditry, natural disasters and economic 
crisis within the state and diplomatic 
changes, favorable and unfavorable, 
without, has been covered in the latest 
edition, including the warfare in Man- 
churia. A special new map has been 
drawn for this edition, showing geo- 
graphical changes, new provinces carved 
out of Inner Mongolia and eastern 
Tibet, changes in place names, and the 
present boundaries of the so-called new 
State of Manchukuo. The latter is 
shown to include the whole North and 
South Manchuria (the three North- 
eastern Provinces of Heilungkiang, 
Kirin and Liaoning) plus the old prov- 
ice of Jehol, Inner Mongolia.—743 pp. ; 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York, 1932; $4.00—E. G. 
CHINA YEARBOOK 1932; 

H. G. W. Woodhead. 

The China Yearbook for 1932 is more 
than ever ponderous. This year’s vol- 
ume, delayed by reason of the Japanese 
invasion of Shanghai and consequent 
disorganization of government co6pera- 
tion, carries the usual statistics on trade, 
finance, communications, shipping, etc. ; 
texts of treaties and conventions signed 
during the year, the full text of the 
Feetham Report on Shanghai and cer- 
tain recently promulgated laws; the reg- 
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ular historical sections, brought up ¢ 
date with regard to Kuomintang actiy)- 
ties and other domestic situations: and 
a section dealing with the history and 
background of the current Sino-Japanese 
crisis, together with all official notes, 
protests, statements and other documents 
relating thereto. The year’s outstand 
ing events, such as the Yangtze floods 
labor disturbances, constructive activi 
ties, diplomatic negotiations, budgetary 
problems, etc., are dealt with. Some of 
the contributors to this volume are 
Arthur de C. Sowerby, Dr. W. H. 
Wong, Father P. M. d’Elia, Viola 
Smith, Dr. Chen Ta, Henry W. Kin- 
ney, E. Kann, M. T. Z. Tyau, etc.— 
830 pp.; North China Daily News and 
Herald, Shanghai, 1932.—E. G. 

SYMPOSIUM ON CHINESE CULTURE; 

edited by Sophia H. Chen Zen. 


The China Council of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations has issued a new 
printing of their valuable Symposium on 
Chinese Culture which Sophia Chen 
Zen prepared and edited for the 193] 
Conference of the Institute. In format 
and style the present edition is a de 
cided improvement over the earlier one. 
As to content, the volume remains 
standard guide to the foreign adven- 
turer in the realm of China’s inner cul- 
tural life—the life not readily glimpsed 
by the casual visitor to her shores. This 
content has been thoroughly revised by 
the editor and by the several authors in 
this edition. The ground covered by the 
individual essays—all of them the work 
of recognized authorities in special fields 
—is extensive and important. From the 
historical grandeur of ancient Chinese 
civilization looming like distant moun- 
tain ranges on the landscape, to the near- 
by achievements of modern culture, 
scientific, artistic and social, which rise 
like man-made edifices about us in the 
foreground, we are given a wide per- 
spective on life and change in the China 
of the past and present. 

The subjects are: Introduction: How 
China Acquired Her Civilization, by 
V. K. Ting; Religion and Philosophy 
in Chinese History, by Hu Shih; Paint- 
ing and Calligraphy, by Tsai Yuan-p’e'; 
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Music, by Y. R. Chao; Architecture: A 
Brief Historical Account Based on the 
Evolution of the City of Peiping, by 
Chu Ch’i-ch’ien and G. T. Yeh; Drama, 
by Yui Shang-yuen; Literature, by Hu 
Shih; Science: Its Introduction and De- 
velopment in China, by H. C. Zen; 
Palaeontology, by A. W. Grabau; Chi- 
nese Geology, by W. H. Wong; Archae- 
ology, by C. Li; Recent Progress of 
Biological Science, -by C. Ping and 
H. H. Hu; Education, by K. Chu; 
Agriculture, by R. Feng; Industries, by 
Franklin L. Ho; The Chinese Woman 
Past and Present, by P. S. Tseng; Social 
Changes, by L. K. Tao; Summary of 
China’s Cultural Problems, by Sophia 
H. Chen Zen.—316 pp.; China Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, Shanghai, 
1932; $7.50 Mex.—E. G. 

AS IT LOOKS TO YOUNG CHINA; 

edited by William Hung. 


This little book of 177 pages was 
edited by Professor William Hung, of 
Yenching University. It consists of a 
series of seven essays carefully and skil- 
fully written by his colleagues. Accord- 
ing to the editor, the essential purpose of 
this book is “to reflect the thinking that 
is being done by young Christian Chi- 
nese today on basic aspects of the life of 
their people.” 

The subjects and authors of the seven 
essays are: “Setting Confucius Aside,” 
by William Hung; “The Family,” by 
Timothy Tingfang Lew; “The School,” 
by K. Ma; “The Vocation,” by James 
§. Chuan; “The Nation,” by J. F. Li; 
“The World,” by Y. Y. Tsu, and “The 
Church,” by T. C. Chao. Drs. Lew, 
Tsu, and Chao were also authors of 
articles in “China Today Through Chi- 
nese Eyes,” published a few years ago. 

Through these essays the authors try 
to make known to the well-wishers of 
China the many complicated probfems 
with which the educated young Chinese 
are confronted. After presenting some 
hypothetical or real cases, illustrating 
the “general trends of thought,” the 
authors, in true Christian fashion, ex- 
press their pious hopes in a paragraph 
or two for the future of the educated 
young people and of their country. Ap- 
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pended to this book is a brief reading 
list of thirty-nine books dealing with the 
general history of China, and of her 
social, political and religious problems. 
It is an interesting book for Mission 
Study groups.—Friendship Press, N. Y., 
1932.—S. C. Lee. 

MODERN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 

CHINA; by Shih Fu-liang. 

The author spent half a year in writ- 
ing this brief sketch of economic devel- 
opment in China since 1850. Having 
participated in the Chinese revolution of 
1925-27, and subsequently having lec- 
tured in several universities in Shang- 
hai on economics, he came to the conclu- 
sion that the economic system in China 
at present is a composite capitalism, 
common to all modern colonies. He 
argues by citing the fact that more than 
half of the goods imported into China 
is purely for food and clothing; that 
more than half the capital, for commer- 
cial, industrial and banking purposes, 
is now concentrated in Shanghai; and 
that the colonial bourgeoisie in Shanghai 
is quite dependent upon the foreign 
capital and the foreign-controlled tariff. 
“China is an agricultural region being 
now dictated by the capitalistic econ- 
omy of imperialists” (p. 376). The 
capitalistic sway in the three northeast- 
ern and the southern provinces is 
stronger and more powerful than in the 
northern provinces of the Yellow River 
valley. Thus commodity and money 
economy, land concentration, rapid in- 
crease of tenancy, and the advance of 
the land and rent prices are all the more 
progressive in the southern and the three 
northeastern provinces (p. 350). The 
one dominant purpose of this book is to 
refute the idea that China is still in 
feudalistic or in precapitalistic economy. 

According to the author, the present 
trade war being carried on in China by 
Japan, England and the United States, 
is fast preparing a second World War 
in the Pacific. Because of this war, the 
Chinese masses, in the opinion of Mr. 
Shih, will sink to an even worse and 
more unfortunate status (p. 340). As 
to just why it will be so, our author has 
not mentioned any reason. Aside from 
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the customs’ reports, he has used vari- 
ous other statistical data; but does not 
mention their sources. He has failed, 
also, to show the intimate relations be- 
tween the foreign Powers and the Chi- 
nese military people; a serious omission 
in his book is the huge imports of fire- 
arms and munitions in_ recent years, 
which have not been recorded by the 
Customs House. 

The chief defect of this book, how- 
ever, is to be found in the author’s con- 
fusion concerning the nature of trade 
economy and capitalist economy. Either 
he has mistaken the one for the other, 
or he considers that trade economy is 
already capitalistic. He cites the fact 
that though the irrigation machines are 
mostly in the hands of merchants and 
not possessed by the peasants themselves, 
the increase of their use in Kiangsu, 
Chekiang, Anhwei, and Fukien Prov- 
inces is “an indication of capitalist agri- 
culture.” He mixes trade capital and 
the function of industrial capital 
(pp. 352-353). The best proof that de- 
velopment of commercialization does 
not mean necessarily industrialization 
itself, may be found in Mr. Shih’s own 
book. He cites the statistics to show 
that in recent years cotton fields in 
China are increasing, but the total pro- 
duction is on the decline (pp. 359-360). 
He does not understand that this is 
simply a sign of the increased commer- 
cialization of Chinese agricultural prod- 
ucts, but at the same time clearly shows 
how, because of the decline in tech- 
nique and in real wage and the lack of 
sufficient capitalization, the cotton pro- 
duction must decrease. It is a mistake 
on his part to think agriculture in China 
is already on the way to capitalism. 
404 pp.; in Chinese; Liang-Ju Book 
Company, Shanghai, 1932; $4.00 Mex. 
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A HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHINESE SOCIETY; by Safanoff; 
translated from Russian into Chinese by 
Liu Yin and Lee Li-jen. 


This book covers the whole history of 
China, from the remotest age to 1925. 
The author’s central theme is that 
China’s has been a feudalistic society, 
with a long development in trade capital, 


and with slave labor as the basis of 4] 
the production methods. According + 
Safanoff, the origin of the Chinese cit 
unlike that of Western Europe, was not 
from trade capital, but rather from the 
seat of feudal rule (p. 33). Even now 
the Chinese city is merely the center fo; 
appropriating feudal income, and seldo; 
the economic center for the district, 
The handicrafts in the city are next 
importance to the rural family produ 
tions. Such a city can never fight agains: 
any system of feudalism. The develo; 
ment of cities in China has taken an 
opposite direction from that in Western 
Europe (p. 419). Instead of fighting 
against the feudal system, the Chines: 
city supports the entire structure 0! 
feudalism (p. 450). 

The early development of trade 
China, 255-202 B. C., caused fightin; 
among the different feudal lords. Simu! 
taneously, food products were commer 
cialized; consequently, land was als 
commercialized. And finally human 
beings became slaves, became objects ot 
sale and purchase on the market. ‘T! 
heavy burden of taxation, from whic! 
many higher officials were exempted, ha 
long ago reduced the peasants from sub 
jects of the imperial court to slaves 0: 
a private nature (p. 162). The Chi 
nese peasants have never been citizens 
(p. 315). 

Here is the secret of Chinese histor 
declares Safanoff, that private slaves 
were made a substitute for the use 0! 
animal power and even for the applica- 
tion of artificial fertilizers (p. +73). 
The production method has been pressed 
by the growing population; no tech- 
nique advancement is ever possible 
(p. 448). Above the slave population 
there has been standing always the 
feudal bureaucracy. The Chinese feudal 
bureaucracy has long ago exhausted the 
soil for agriculture, and has caused 
famine and all the horrible conditions 
attached to it (p. 194). Trade capital 
for a long time could not participate in 
this feudal exploitation, and  conse- 
quently trade did not reach a 
magnitude (p. 174). The feudal lords, 
on the other hand, have had the monop- 
oly of salt, iron, and the issue of pape! 
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money. When they with all their might 
created miserable situations for the 
peasants, the latter always have had to 
run away from their native places to 
escape them. Famine refugees could 
never be attached to the land. This ex- 
plains why in Chinese history there have 
been so many slavelike tenants (p. 218). 
Many of these tenants are working for 
the Buddhistic temples; Buddhism in 
the Orient is simply a temple form of 
feudalism (p. 330). 

Later trade capital and feudal lords 
became completely united. This com- 
bined exploitation, as the Chinese phil- 
osopher, Wang Tsun, has said, was the 
basis for wealth, for feudalistic accumu- 
lation; it pushed the living of the com- 
mon people below the minimum level. 
In this partnership trade capital con- 
trolled the city, and the feudal lords 
ruled the country, the village economy 
(p. 409). Thus the majority of the tax 
income still went to the feudal side. 
(p. 411). 

Along with trade capital, of course, 
usury developed. Bureaucracy, trade 
capital and usury capital constituted the 
composite machine of monopolizing the 
products of labor. Together with this 
monopoly came the contradiction: that 
monopoly tends to create poverty and 
famine; and the prevalence of famine 
conditions reduces the activities of trade. 
Trade conditions in China have de- 
pended upon the periodicity of recurrent 
famine (pp. 297 and 455). Then, there 
is also this contradiction: that the feudal 
lords want to make wars among them- 
selves, the taxes they get are for these 
wars; but wars tend to destroy com- 
merce and every source of tax income. 
As Safanoff sees Chinese history has 
been written just by such contradictions 
in feudalism itself. The ideas expressed 
in this book are often not clear, but they 
are frequently stimulating, as all such 
writings in Russian may be. There can 
hardly be said to be a system of thought 
in Safanoff’s work; as to hints and sug- 
gestions there are plenty.—560 pp.; Sin 
Min Book Store, Shanghai, Oct. 1932; 
$2.00 Mex.—C. H. S. 


AN OUTLINE OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY: 
Research on the Chinese Rural Society; 
by Feng Ho-fai. 

One of the useful things in this book 
is certainly the nineteen pages of bibli- 
ography on Chinese agrarian problems. 
So far no other bibliography on the 
same topic can excel it in completeness. 
The author begins with a discussion on 
the difference of rural and urban socie- 
ties, and then analyzes the population in 
the Chinese villages as a whole, and 
further describes the structure of the 
Chinese rural economics. He devotes 
much space to the production relations 
and their tendencies. In the end there 
is a discussion on the relations between 
the agrarian and educational policy and 
the rural reforms. ‘The emphasis 
throughout the book is that agricultural 
technique is intimately and _ intricately 
connected with the production relations 
(social relations). A Japanese gentle- 
man has written a preface to this work; 
his name is Tanaka; he has been advisor 
to the Chinese national government in 
Wuhan. In his preface he says, “The 
Chinese revolution of 1925-27 has its 
foundation and content on the one hand 
in the anti-imperialist movement, and 
on the other in the agrarian reforms, 
necessary and very urgent.”’—508 pp. ; in 
Chinese; Li-Min Book Store, Shanghai, 
3rd edition, 1932; $2.00 Mex.—C.H.S. 
THE COST OF LIVING INDEX NUM- 

BERS OF LABORERS IN GREATER 

SHANGHAI (Jan. 1926-Dec. 1931); by 

Bureau of Social Affairs, City Govern- 

ment of Greater Shanghai. 

The compilation of the cost of living 
index number is an outcome of the Great 
War. In China it began in 1926. The 
accounts of 48 families, largely ricksha 
coolies, in Peiping, and 132 craftsmen 
families in Tientsin have been compiled. 
Up to the present, no single index num- 
ber of the cost of living has yet been 
compiled in China that is truly repre- 
sentative of any class of the nation at 
large. This volume contains the data 
for 305 Shanghai families, largely those 
of factory workers. The numbers of the 
commodities included are: food, 31; 
clothing, 11; rent, 3; fuel and light, 8; 
and miscellaneous, 7. In Shanghai the 
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average living cost per family in 1929 
was 454.38 Mex., or 8.74 Mex. per 
week. It went up to 10.01 per week in 
1930. When we compare with the Ger- 
man statistics, the cost of living for 
Shanghai workers is less than one-third 
of what it has been in Germany. In 
Germany, 49.65 M. per week in 1929, 
and 47.55 M. in 1930. Chiefly because 
of the advanced rate of gold exchange 
and also the increased cost of rice, the 
cost of living in Shanghai from 1926 
to 1930 has increased by 16.79 per cent. 
—56 plus 35 pages; Chung-Hwa Book 
Co., 1932; $2.50 Mex.—C. H. S. 

A DIARY DURING THE SHANGHAI 

WAR; by Wang Li-si. 

The spirit of Mr. Wang’s writing 
may be expressed in two points. “In the 
struggle for national independence, the 
representatives of the Chinese bankers 
can play only a hopeless part” (p. 60). 
“The high officers in the Chinese army 
did not want to resist the Japanese in- 
vasion; but the soldiers wanted to resist 
and did their best” (p. 206).—314 pp.; 
in Chinese; Shun-Chow Book Co., 
Shanghai, 1932; $0.90 Mex. 

THE NORTHEASTERN PARTISANS; by 

Chen Ping-ho. 

This is a brief story of the rise and 
development of the Manchurian Parti- 
sans movement against the Japanese 
troops. The forces that are now making 
matters difficult for the Japanese and 
their Manchurian puppets may be di- 
vided into three groups: One, the regular 
army units in revolt against Manchu- 
kuo, about 20 to 27 per cent of the 
total; two, the ‘Min Tuan,” or people’s 
militia, which was in existence under 
the old régime, about 10 per cent; three, 
the new volunteers, who have sprung 
into existence since the invasion, and 
whose ranks are a mixture of 50 per 
cent peasant, former soldiers 25 per 
cent, coolies and bandits 20 per cent, 
and intellectuals 5 per cent. From 63 
to 70 per cent of the partisans are vol- 
unteers. Altogether there are about two 
million of such forces in Manchuria and 
Jehol. From September 1931 to the end 
of that year it was a period of confu- 
sion. From the beginning of 1932 to 
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April of this year, was a period of en. 
larging and widening development. 
And only from then on has it been defi 
nitely organized into a more or less 
unified movement.—268 pp. ; in Chinese: 
published by the Japan Research Society 
Shanghai, 1932; $0.80 Mex.—C. H. S. 
BRITISH MALAYA: REPORT ON THE 

1931 CENSUS; by C. A. Vlieland. 

This work contains more than its title 
implies. It is an outline of the author's 
own investigations “in the nature of an 
initial contribution to a working theor 
of vital statistics and estimates applicable 
to the peculiar case of British Malaya.” 
The author has included a short sketch 
of the geography of the Malay Penin- 
sula, which he deems essential for the 
understanding of the problems. He has 
further presented discussions of the 
meanings of European terms in vital 
statistics as applied to Oriental customs 
and conceptions. Excellent maps and 
tables are included which themselves, 
together with the full detailed table ot 
contents, form an exceedingly informa- 
tive and valuable survey of the region: 
under consideration.—380 pp.; Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, London, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1932.—A. R. 


ERWACHENDES ASIEN; by Paul Rohr 
bach. 

The author writes his impressions ot 
the Orient subsequent to a trip taken 
during the year. Although materiall; 
he does not add anything new to our 
knowledge of the recent developments in 
the Far East, yet the compact surveys of 
the histories of India, Japan and China 
should be favorably received by the gen- 
eral public. His emphasis on the fact 
that an understanding of the dynamical 
forces behind the turmoil of Asia can 
come only through knowledge of their 
people’s historical and cultural back- 
ground is well worth remembering. ‘The 
West has brought with it modern ideas 
of democracy and industrialism to the 
Orient which have spread with great 
intensity. In the section on Japan, 
Rohrbach proceeds to show how one 
Asiatic nation may become “western- 
ized” without, however, losing its na- 
tional characteristics. The author's 
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chapters on China appear less favorable 
and his knowledge of China’s problems 
belies his own thesis; he does not enter 
sufficiently upon a presentation of the 
ideals and struggles of Sun Yat-sen, nor 
of the structure of the Kuomintang. He 
quotes largely from interviews with 
Chinese at the ports, but he does not 
appear to draw from observations in the 
interior of the country.—271_ pp.; 
J. Bruckmann, Muenchen, 1932.—-A.R. 
GESCHICHTE DER NATIONALEN BE- 

WEGUNG IM ORIENT; by Hans Kohn. 


Although published some years ago, 
this work cannot be overlooked by the 
student of the Orient. The chapters on 
the Near East and India’s problems are 
a mine of information, and the analysis 
of the development of nationalism in 
those countries should set a standard for 
any study of the conflict in the Far East. 
Of especial importance for problems of 
the Pacific area is the author’s exposi- 
tion of Soviet Russia’s policies in Asia. 
Throughout this voluminous work the 
far-reaching cultural values of the 
Orient, ever present despite the seeth- 
ing political surface, are emphasized. 
The present awakening of the Far East 
is a greater movement than was the 
Renaissance in the Western world, is 
the author’s contention. The appended 
valuable bibliography has primarily a 
cultural character, and, according to the 
author’s note thereto, does not include 
publications of a purely political and 
diplomatic nature. Much valuable ma- 
terial may also be found in the dailies 
and in periodicals to which general ref- 
erence is made.—377 pp.; Kurt Vo- 
winckel Verlag, Berlin-Griinewald, 
1928.—A. R. 

TAXATION DURING THE WAR; by Sir 

Josiah Stamp. 


The British Series of the Carnegie 
Endowment’s Economic and Social His- 
tory of the World War brings forth 
this critical survey of the tax system 
applied in Great Britain during and 
after the war. This, in the author’s 
opinion, withstood the unstable financial 
periods better than any other. Special 
taxes may perhaps have been raised at 
the outset of the war, and still other 


institutions may have led sooner to im- 
provement of the system, but on the 
whole historical and comparative re- 
search has proved it satisfactory. In 
Part I the British outlook at the begin- 
ning of the war is discussed, and this is 
followed by a survey of the war budgets. 
In Part II are shown the modifications 
of taxation under the pressure of war 
conditions. Appendices include extracts 
from the report of the Ministry of Re- 
construction, examples of excess profits 
duty cases, and a sketch of the principles 
underlying the ascertainment of the 
proper statutory percentage for a par- 
ticular class. Numerous tables of sta- 
tistics are attached.—249 pp.; Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, 1932.—A. R. 
DIE EINWIRKUNG DES KRIEGES AUF 

BEVOELKERUNGSBEWEGUNG, EIN- 

KOMMEN UND LEBENSHALTUNG 

IN DEUTSCHLAND; by Rudolf Meer- 

warth, Adolf Ginther and Waldemar 

Zimmermann. 

The development of the standard of 
living in Germany since the outbreak of 
the World War, based on a study of 
vital statistics, is the fundamental prob- 
lem under discussion in this book, which 
is one of the German Series of the Car- 
negie Endowment’s Economic and Social 
History of the World War. The intro- 
ductory chapters by Rudolf Meerwarth 
form an elaborate statistical survey of 
the population during the war and in 
the postwar period. Adolf Giinther dis- 
cusses the effects of the war on the stand- 
ard of living of the middle classes in 
Germany. Waldemar Zimmermann pre- 
sents an elaborate study of the same 
subject for the laboring  classes.— 
474 pp.; Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1932.—A. R. 

DIE INDUSTRIE OESTERREICHS 


WAEHREND DES KRIEGES; by Rich- 
ard Riedl. 


This volume is the result of the work 
fostered by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, and is an elabo- 
rate, well-documented study of the 
industrial organization of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy during the World 
War. The general background of the 
system and the laws controlling certain 
individual industries are outlined. Of 
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especial historical interest is the ap- 
pended chapter on proposals for the 
transitional economic period written by 
the author in 1917, and which was sub- 
sequently found to be workable almost 
in its entirety.—374 pp.; Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, 1932.—A. R. 


A NEW DEAL; by Stuart Chase. 


Mr. Chase is an excellent reporter. 
In breezy and boisterous fashion, he 
diagnoses and cures the many maladies 
of a neurotic machine age. Frankly 
socialistic in his sympathies, he spends 
most of his time making capitalism ap- 
pear ridiculous. An advocate of Na- 
tional Planning, he furnishes the “blue- 
prints” of a Chasean society, in which 
“Scientificos’—the intelligent minority 
—will constitute the ruling class. With 
collectivization as his ultimate goal, it is 
singular that every concrete proposal for 
betterment in this “new deal” concerns 
itself with showing that the capitalistic 
system can be made to function satis- 
factorily, under proper regulation and 
control.—252 pp.; Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1932; $2.00.—W. H. T. 
THE STATE AND ECONOMIC LIFE; 


International Institute of Intellectual 
Coédperation. 


This volume is a record of the pro- 
ceedings of an international conference, 
which met at Milan in May 1932 to 
study the relations between government 
and business, particularly as they mani- 
fest themselves in the creation of na- 
tional barriers to world commerce. Dis- 
cussion, participated in mainly by 
academicians, centered about tariffs and 
economic planning, the advisability of 
regional customs unions, the migration 
of industry, and international cartels. 
The contributions are of very unequal 
value, those of the Italian representatives 
pertaining scarcely at all to the subject, 
being in the nature of apologia for 
Fascism. Some of the delegates were 
very skeptical of the possibility of obtain- 
ing lower tariffs under democratic gov- 
ernment; others placed great reliance on 
systems of preferences, reciprocal agree- 
ments, and commercial treaties—Un- 
win Bros., Ltd., London, 1932.— 
Ww. &. T. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIOon: 
Symposium on the Language Problem: 
by H. N. Shenton, Edward Sapir anj 
O. Jespersen. 


The problem seems to be: shall i: 
national communication in the futur, 
be in English or a constructed language’ 
Professor Shenton, a sociologist, poins 
to the predominance of English as the 
medium in travel services, radio, motion 
pictures, international conferences, s¢; 
ence and art. But the objection rais 
to any national language, be it Englis 
French or Spanish, becoming a univers: 
medium is that this constitutes a sort o: 
“linguistic imperialism.” The alterna. 
tives, the “constructed languages” 
tended to be employed as auxiliaries are 
Esperanto, Ido, Nov-Esperanto, Latin 
without inflexion, Novial, Occidental 
etc., all of which have at present a lim- 
ited usage. The weighing of the poss- 
bilities of such auxiliaries will requir 
extensive research: it is a job for the 
“Social Engineer.” 

Professor Sapir, the linguist, viewing 
the question of auxiliary languages as 
linguistic problem, points out that the 
only real test is that of survival. Usay: 
alone can determine which if any sha! 
survive. 

Dr. Jespersen, inventor of Novia 
defines ‘“‘Interlinguistics” as the science 
which deals with the structure and basi 
ideas of all languages with a view t 
establishing a norm for interlanguag: 
(like Esperanto). Another alternative 
is “Basic English,” which is describe: 
as an “international language of 8° 
words, in which everything may be 
said.” This was worked out by the 
Orthological Institute in Cambridge (se 
p. 93 of “Psycho,” No. 46, October 
1931). The possibilities and limitations 
of “Basic English” are discussed by John 
Dewey, Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells 
and Elliot Smith. References given are 
“Basic English,” by C. K. Ogden, | 
simple account for teachers with word: 
list and rules, 2/6 at the Orthologica! 
Institute, 10 King’s Parade, Cambridy: 
England; and “Basic Dictionary." — 
120 pp.; Psyche Miniatures No. 3: 
Routledge, London, 1931; 2s 6d.— 
g. 6. C. Hf. 
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CAN NATIONS BE NEIGHBORS?—by 

David L. Crawford. 

“This is written in the Pacific and 
from the viewpoint of the new world 
developing around the Pacific Ocean. 
It frankly presupposes that this is a new 
world growing here and that it need not 
repeat or duplicate the history of inter- 
national strife and hatred around the 
Mediterranean and around the Atlantic. 
_,. What is presented herein is not the 
dream of one who has been lulled into 
sweet sleep by the smooth talk of those 
whose business it is to induce such sleep, 
but rather a picture of what can be, if 
the people themselves about the Pacific 
will it, and what must be, if destruction 
would be avoided. By education and by 
conscious effort which never tires, it can 
be made a reality.” 

The president of a university, in whose 
student body (and as fellow citizens) 
representatives of most of the races and 
nations which border the Pacific Ocean 
are gathered in preparation for a com- 
mon community life, prefaces in these 
words a modest little volume replete 
with the resultant observations from his 
own somewhat unique experience as an 
educator. 

President Crawford is convinced that 
nations can and must be, not only neigh- 
bors as conditioned by the inescapable 
physical facts of propinquity and the 
shrinking distances of today, but neigh- 
borly neighbors; impelled thereto by 
proper education in the new art of main- 
taining a nice balance between self- 
respecting nationalism and humanity- 
respecting internationalism, rather than 
by what he calls the “preachings of the 
brotherhood of man” advanced for a 
very long time by ‘“‘a small minority of 
idealists.” He here translates his formula 
into the simple terms of community liv- 
ing—120 pp.; Stratford Company, 
Boston, 1932; $1.50.—E. G. 

MUST THE LEAGUE FAIL?—by L. A. 

Zimmern. 

A League of Nations restricted to its 
proper activities of prevention of war 


and the promotion of international codp- 
eration, and free from domination by 
Foreign Offices is the only way for the 
League to regain its prestige and author- 
ity. Among the concrete suggestions for 
attaining these objectives, the more im- 
portant are the change in the composi- 
tion of the council from Foreign Min- 
isters to Prime Ministers and the decen- 
tralization of League administration. Less 
tangible are the suggestions for greater 
moral courage and justi¢e.—96 pp.; 
Martin Hopkinson, London, 1932; 
2s 6d.—P. S. B. 


INSTITUTE OF POLITICS, WILLIAMS. 
TOWN, MASS.: REPORT OF THE 
ROUND TABLES AND GENERAL 
CONFERENCES AT THE TWELFTH 
SESSION; edited by John Bakeless. 


The general problem of armaments 
and the weaknesses of the peace ma- 
chinery was the first main topic of 
consideration in which Raymond Leslie 
Buell led the conference. This was fol- 
lowed by a special conference on the 
Stimson doctrine led by Stephen P. Dug- 
gan. The economic, financial and social 
prospects of the world under the head- 
ing “The Disintegration of the Modern 
World Order” were outlined by Arnold 
J. Toynbee and Edwin T. Gay. The 
present situation in the Far East and 
in Latin America discussed by Henry 
Kittredge Norton and Stephen P. Dug- 
gan respectively, showed, especially with 
regard to Latin America, stress laid on 
the importance of taking into considera- 
tion the geography of the country in the 
sense of “Geopolitics” (see Paciric AF- 
FAIRS, May 1932, p. 461). The Report 
closes with discussions of the St. Law- 
rence Waterway and the Ottawa Con- 
ference. Syllabi with bibliographical 
notes and an index are appended, which 
add considerably to the value of the 
publication.—345 pp. (including index) ; 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1932.—A. R. 
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Pamphlets 


ADDRESS; by the Earl of Lytton. 


“The issue at stake is a much larger 
one than whether China or Japan shall 
control Manchuria; it is whether the 
principles of collective responsibility for 
the maintenance of peace and justice be- 
tween nations shall be preserved or 
sacrificed.”—6 pp.; China Institute in 
America, New York, 1932.—P. S. B. 


AGRICULTURE, CLIMATE, AND POPU- 
LATION OF THE PRAIRIE PROV- 
INCES OF CANADA. 


A study based on the 1926 Census of 
the Prairie Provinces (Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba), presented by 
means of charts and maps, supplemented 
with needful interpretative comments. 
The survey is divided into five parts: 
basic physical controls and the density 
and distribution of population; changes 
in farming since the beginning of the 
century, a detailed description of the 
extent and condition of agricultural 
land, and the distribution of field crops; 
analysis of farm incomes, expenditures 
and values; size and tenure of farms; 
and the distribution, nativity, origin, 
educational status, and housing facili- 
ties of the population —102 pp.; Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 


1931.—W. H. T. 


ALTER UND NEVER IMPERIALISMUS; 
by Christian Eckert. 

In this address given before the Scien- 
tific Club of the Institut fiir Welt- 
wirtschaft und Seeverkehr an der Uni- 
versitat Kiel, Professor Eckert analyzes 
on a historical basis the conception of 
Imperialism. He distinguishes between 
“Feudal Imperialism,” a ‘Bourgeois Im- 
perialism,” and what may be termed a 
“People’s Imperialism.” This last type 
has developed in the postwar period, and 
such countries as Soviet Russia, Japan, 
and to a certain extent Italy may be 
named as its protagonists. The author 
holds that a new type of culture is 
evolving and that the ideals of Lenin, 


although today they may still appear 
Utopian to many of us, nevertheless ma 
become the guiding principles of ou; 
civilization —46 pp.; Kieler Vortrige. 
Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft und See. 
verkehr, Kiel, 1932. 


AMERICA AND THE WORLD CRISIs: 
by Senator William E. Borah. 


An address delivered in August 1932 
under the joint auspices of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and the Minneapolis 
Branch of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, printed particularly because the 
issues discussed therein are “even more 
vital today than they were a few month: 
ago.” With the conviction that ou 
future prosperity is dependent on the 
solution of “certain international prob- 
lems,” he traces the source of our present 
economic ills to the World War. Under 
present conditions Mr. Borah suggests 
that the United States either “become 
the leader in a program for the solution 
and disposition of the problems growing 
out of the War, economically and finan- 
cially” or “withdraw as far as possible 
from European affairs.”—14 pp.; For- 
eign Policy Association, New York, 
1932; 15c. 


AMERICAN LAYMEN AND MISSIONS 
IN CHINA; review by D. W. Lyon. 


Reprinted in condensed form from the 
Chinese Recorder (Vol. LXIII, No. 12) 
this review of the Report of the Lay- 
men’s Foreign Missions Inquiry “has 
been narrowed down to interests of im- 
mediate concern” to the National Com- 
mittee of Y. W. C. A. of China. The 
reprinting of this review of the Report 
does not “necessarily imply endorsement 
by the National Committee, but mere!) 
aims to put at the disposal of our read- 
ers in abbreviated form a document 
which evaluates an enterprise in which 
all presumably have an interest.”—12 
pp.; National Committee, Y. W. C. A. 
of China, 19 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, December 23, 1932. 
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ARABLE LAND CENSUS OF JAPAN 
PROPER, 1929; Bureau of Statistics. 


When Japan was invited by the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture to par- 
ticipate in the World Agricultural 
Census of 1930, she took this occasion 
to make a “thorough fundamental in- 
quiry into the circumstances of cultivated 
land here.” This summary, prepared 
for the International Institute of Sta- 
tistics, gives the gist of the results then 
made available and the general scheme 
of the census. Contains map, diagram 
and tables —17 pp.; Bureau of Statistics, 
Imperial Cabinet, Tokyo, 1930. 


BUREAU OF STATISTICS OF THE IM- 
PERIAL CABINET, TOKYO. 


Issued by the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Imperial Cabinet of Japan, this 
pamphlet describes the origin and _his- 
tory, its functions in the various chan- 
nels of investigation and the publica- 
tions of the Bureau up to 1930.—21 pp.; 
Bureau of Statistics, Imperial Cabinet, 
Tokyo, 1930. 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE’S PROCLAMA- 
TION, THE ORGANIC LAW OF MAN- 
CHUKUO AND OTHER LAWS GOV- 
ERNING VARIOUS GOVERNMENT 
OFFICES. 


Publications of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, Manchukuo Govern- 
ment, Series No. 2.—45 pp.; Hsinking, 
Manchuria, November 1932. 


CONDITIONS IN MANCHURIA. 


A collection of official notes and 
statements of the various parties to the 
Manchurian dispute. United States 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 72nd Congress, Ist Session 
Senate Doc. No. 55. 

CONFLICT AROUND MANCHURIA, 


AND AMERICA’S PART IN IT; a 
study course. 


The American Council of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations has prepared 
a study course in six parts for adult 
educational groups — “for American 
women,” in fact, according to the cover 
designation. The purpose is to train 
women’s study groups in international 
thinking and the technique of discussion. 
“With these purposes in mind, we shall 
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want to spend little time in debating 
who is right and who is wrong in the 
struggle between China and Japan. We 
shall be more concerned to discover 
what created the trouble between these 
two nations, what circumstances aggra- 
vated it, what are some of the stakes 
which other countries, and especially our 
own, have in that situation, and what 
are some possible ways of finding a 
peaceful settlement without endangering 
the vital interest of one nation or an- 
other,” says the introduction. 

Tue six parts of this study deal with 
the following: (1) What concern do 
we, as American women, have with the 
struggle in and for Manchuria? 
(2) What is the immediate cause of the 
present dispute? (3) What are some 
of the underlying political causes? 
(4) What are some of the underlying 
economic causes? (5) How may the con- 
flict yet be peacefully settled? (6) What 
part may the United States play in the 
settlement of the conflict and in the 
solution of the larger problems that have 
given rise to it? 

Each separate study topic is presented 
as follows: (1) a rigidly condensed in- 
troduction covering the facts involved 
and indicating lines of thought; (2) as- 
signments for reading by which the scope 
of the introductory statement may be 
expanded; (3) a valuable selection of 
brief ‘facts and opinions” on the issue 
involved, gleaned from a variety of 
sources; (4) an outline of suggested 
topics for special report on questions of 
fact; (5) questions for group discus- 
sion. A new and provocative approach 
to study-group  technique.—65__pp.; 
American Council. Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 129 East 52d Street, New 
York City, 1932. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, NEW 

ZEALAND; report for 1932. 

The first item in this 41st annual 
report of the Department of Labor of 
New Zealand is on Unemployment. 
There is an appendix showing the num- 
ber of members in each industrial union 
registered and the number of affiliated 
unions in each industrial association in 
New Zealand.—23 pp.; Government 
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Printer, Wellington, New Zealand, 
1932; 9d. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE LYTTON RE- 

PORT. 

A selection of those passages in the 
Report favorable to the Chinese.—75 
pp.; Press Bureau of the Chinese Dele- 
gation, Geneva, November 1932. 


FAR EASTERN PROBLEM, THE. 


The texts of official documents and 
statements which form the basis of the 
present discussions at Geneva, together 
with a summary of the Lytton Report, 
are printed in this issue of Jnternational 
Conciliation for the enlightenment of 
the public.—87 pp.; Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, New 


York, 1933; 5c. 


FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC ANNUAL 

OF JAPAN, 1932. 

An invaluable compendium, present- 
ing elaborate statistical data for the 
period 1921-30. It includes sections on 
finance; agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce; foreign trade; banking and the 
money market; communications; and 
the colonies. In addition there is an able 
summary on “General Conditions of 
Finance and Economy in 1931-32.”— 
279 pp.; Department of Finance, Tokyo, 
1932.—W. H. T. 


IMPORT TRADE WITH THE PHILIP- 
PINE ISLANDS, MEMORANDUM ON. 


In view of the popular discussion of 
the freedom bill recently passed by the 
United States Congress and its various 
provisions governing the trade between 
the Philippines and the United States 
this memorandum on import trade is 
especially timely, correcting a number 
of popular fallacies and giving figures 
and percentages for Philippine-United 
States imports for recent years. Though 
by no means the exclusive import, sugar 
occupies a prominent place in the United 
States-Philippines trade. The United 
States consumes over 20% of the world’s 
sugar production, but produces only 4 or 
5%, hence its foreign or noncontiguous 
territorial sources for sugar import are 


of primary importance to the Unite 
States—Vol. II-2, American Coun 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 Fas 
52d Street, New York City. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE CHINESE 
BLIND; report for 1931. 


The superintendent of the institution 
for the blind in China, George B. Fryer. 
here reports on the general activities of 
the institution, its finances and progress 
for the year. The report makes special 
mention of the following: The World 
Conference on Work for the Blind held 
in New York, to which China sent one 
delegate ; the Institution’s new building; 
the opening of a new department for 
girls; and the establishment of a course 
in teaching the blind and deaf to th 
“graduating class of the Great Chin 
University.” There is a section in Ch 
nese.—lInstitution for the Chinese Blind 
290 Hung Jao Road, Shanghai, 1932. 


INTERMARRIAGE IN HAWAII: by 
Margaret Lam. 


After a period of intensive researc! 
into the history of several generations 
of a single family of mixed racial origin 
in Hawaii (Hawaiian, Caucasian and 
Chinese strains predominating), Mis 
Lam has drawn elaborate charts an‘ 
attempted to draw certain sociological 
conclusions as well, pertaining to racial 
trends, status of hybrids, etc. She ad 
mits the paucity of data for any effective 
generalizations with regard to miscegs 
nation, but her study shows that an 
more extensive inquiry should answer: 
three questions: “(1) How effective ar 
family traditions as a force in maintain- 
ing the integrity of the family in a 
racially mixed group such as the one in 
this study; (2) how important are the 
factors of romantic love and propinquit\ 
in breaking down the racial solidarity 0° 
such a group; and (3) how generall\ 
does an intermarriage issue in three dis- 
tinct racial trends—namely, one trend 
toward the maternal blood group, an- 
other toward the paternal, and the third 
toward the hybrid or racially mixed 
class.” —8 pp; University of Hawaii Re- 
print from Sociology and Social Research, 
Vol. XVII, No. 2, 1932. (Chart not 
included. ) 
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[f IS THE SOUL THAT SEES; 20th 
anniversary edition. 

A record of twenty years of creditable 
work is behind this anniversary edition 
bulletin of the Institution for the Chi- 
nese Blind in Shanghai, which was 
issued to enable the public to follow the 
work of the organization. There are 
numerous photographs of the pupils at 
work and in study in their various class- 
rooms in the new building.—Institution 
for the Chinese Blind, 290 Hung Jao 
Road, Shanghai, 1932. 


JAPAN AND THE PEACE PACT; by 

Inazo Nitobé. 

“An energetic nation asserting its 
right to live, when its claims are con- 
tested or resisted, will assert itself the 
more vehemently if for no reason than 
dire need or desperation. No people will 
commit suicide in order to uphold a 
clause in a treaty.” “The strict ob- 
servance of the Peace Pact will be pos- 
sible . . . when Japan is allowed access 
to vital resources of her food and indus- 
trial supply.”"—10 pp.; Japanese Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New York, 1932.— 

r. 3. = 


LYTTON REPORT, THE; discussed by 
George H. Blakeslee and Nathaniel 
Peffer. 

One could not hope to get, in brief 
space, a clearer and more_ intimate 
understanding of the problems and in- 
vestigational methods of the Lytton 
Commission in Manchuria than Dr. 
Blakeslee, technical member of the Com- 
mission, here gives. His appraisal of the 
Report is not challenged, but Mr. Peffer, 
the second speaker, offers a very provoca- 
tive challenge to its practical implemen- 
tation. Everything that has happened 
during the year, he says, has happened 
exactly as if there had been no League 
of Nations. And until all the Powers 
withdraw from “the old game” of im- 
perialism in China, the League will con- 
tinue to be impotent in this case.—For- 
eign Policy Association, New York, 
November 5, 1932. 
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MANDATED TERRITORY OF WEST- 
ERN SAMOA; report for 1932. 


The 12th report of the Government 
of New Zealand on the administration 
of the Mandated Territory of Western 
Samoa for the year ended March 31, 
1932, prepared by the Administrator of 
Western Samoa for the League of Na- 
tions. The Prime Minister for New 
Zealand states that a copy of this has 
been sent to each member of the Perma- 
nent Mandates Commission.—28 pp.; 
Government Printer, Wellington, New 
Zealand, 1932; 9d. 

MEMORANDUM ON COAL IN JAPAN 

AND MANCHURIA. 


“The most pressing problems of the 
new state of ‘Manchukuo’ . . . involve 
its economic relations with Japan.” 
Opinion, within Japan, is sharply di- 
vided on the policies to be followed with 
respect to tariffs, taxation, and indus- 
trialization in Manchukuo. “Tllustrative 
of the difficulties” is the situation in the 
coal industry. The demand for Japa 
nese coal has fallen markedly, owing to 
depression and the development of other 
sources of power. In November, the 
Showa Coal Joint Sales Co., uniting 
practically all the Japanese producers, 
was organized for the purpose of price 
stabilization through the assignment of 
production quotas and markets. The in- 
dustry, now operating on a 35% cur- 
tailment schedule, has demanded that 
coal imports from Manchukuo be 
stopped, or at least seriously lowered. 
Should Manchukuo coal be excluded 
from Japan, by tariff or agreement, a 
market will be destroyed that in 1931 
took a large percentage of the entire 
output. This, added to the recent Chi- 
nese imposition of high tariffs, makes 
the future very uncertain—3 _ pp.; 
American Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, New York, January 5, 
1933.—W. H. T. 

MONTHLY INDICES OF THE PHYSI- 


CAL VOLUME OF BUSINESS IN 
CANADA. 


A progress report presenting 83 eco- 
nomic indices and relatives, adjusted for 
seasonal variation, for the postwar 
period, January 1919 to September 1932. 
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—35 pp.; Department of Trade and 
Commerce, Ottawa, November, 1932. 


NEW COMMERCIAL POLICY FOR THE 
UNITED STATES, A; by Raymond 
Leslie Buell. 

The commercial policy of the United 
States was a “major cause” of the inter- 
national depression. Before recovery is 
possible American foreign relations must 
undergo fundamental change, and the 
following program is advocated: exten- 
sion of the debt moratorium, the reduc- 
tion of interallied debts, the abolition of 
trade promotion, the supervision of for- 
eign loan floatations, lower tariffs, inter- 
national economic coéperation, and an 
active encouragement of world peace.— 
Foreign Policy Association, New York, 
December 1932.—W. H. T. 
OBSERVATIONS OF THE JAPANESE 

GOVERNMENT ON THE REPORT OF 

THE COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY. 

The Japanese Government claims that 
the time spent by the Commission in the 
Far East was inadequate and_ that 
sources of information from the Japa- 
nese Government were rejected and 
preference given to unreliable evidence 
from other sources. It quarrels with the 
findings of the Commission regarding 
the necessity for intervention, the spon- 
taneous character of the movement, the 
formation of Manchukuo, and with the 
recommendations of the Commission re- 
garding ‘autonomous Manchuria.”—40 
pp.; League of Nations Publications, 
1932.—P. S. B. 

PAPAYA CULTURE IN HAWAII; by 
W. T. Pope. 

Gives the history, distribution, nomen- 
clature, botanical relationships, descrip- 
tion, varieties, methods of propagation, 
culture, harvesting, marketing, enemies, 
composition of the fruit, and uses (with 
recipes) of Carica papaya.—40 pp.; Ha- 
waii Agricultural Experiment Station 


Bulletin No. 61, October 1930. 


REPORT OF THE HAWAII AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
1929; by J. M. Westgate, et al. 


Summary of investigations, by J. M. 
Westgate; Report of Horticultural Divi- 
sion, on tropical fruits, coffee, akala 


berry, macadamia nuts, by Dr. W. T. 


Pope; Report of Chemical Division on 
edible canna investigations, macadamia 
nut composition, Kona soil survey, col- 
loidal soil investigations, by J. C. Ri; 
perton and C. Richter; Report 0; 
Agronomy Division on edible canna 
cassava, taro, forage grasses, and othe: 
crops, by H. L. Chung and R. K. Lum: 
Report of Haleakala substation, | 
W. F. Willey; extension work, by R. A. 
Goff; Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work, | 
Mabel Greene.—34 pp.; Washington, 
D. C., April 1930. 
REPORT OF THE HON. JUSTICE FEET 
HAM TO THE SHANGHAI MUNICI 
PAL COUNCIL; Volume IV, Part VII 


The fourth, and final, instalment o! 
the Feetham Report makes certain sug 
gestions regarding the qualifications 
duties and tenure of office of the mem- 
bers of the Council; the development : 
the Committee system in regard to the 
procedure of the Council; the appoint- 
ment of auditors; and the appointment 
tenure and pensioning of the Council 
employees in general.—76 pp.; North 
China Daily News and Herald, Ltd. 
Shanghai, 1932.—P. S. B. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUN 

CIL; annual report for 1931-1932. 


This is the eighth annual report of 
the Social Science Research Council of 
New York City. There is a brief state- 
ment on the organization’s activities for 
the period. The addenda, which make 
up the larger part of the report, include 
the following: List of Council person 
nel, fellowships granted, grants-in-aid 
awarded, lists of publications for whict 
the Council was responsible in some 
way, a financial report and the by-laws 
of the organization.—Social Science Re 
search Council, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City, 1932. 

STATEMENT OF THE CHINA INSTI 
TUTE OF INTERNATIONAL RELA 
TIONS ON THE REPORT OF THE 
COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY. 


Although the findings of the Commis 
sion of Enquiry vindicate China before 
the world, the proposed solution, in so 
far as it would permit the extension ot 
Japanese rights in Manchuria and estab- 
lish the autonomy of Manchuria, is not 
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in conformity with the findings.—12 pp. ; 
China Institute of International Rela- 
tions, Shanghai, 1932.—P. S. B. 
STATEMENT OF THE VIEWS OF THE 
CHINESE GOVERNMENT ON THE 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION OF 
ENQUIRY: by V. K. Wellington Koo. 


Appreciation on the part of the gov- 
ernment and the people of China for the 
careful and important finding of facts by 
the Lytton Commission is expressed. On 
the basis of these findings China hopes 
to have her wrong redressed and the 
instruments of world peace safeguarded. 
—30 pp.; China Institute in America, 
New York, 1932.—P. S. B. 

SUMMARY OF THE CHINESE OFFI- 


CIAL DOCUMENTS ON THE SINO- 
JAPANESE CONTROVERSY. 


“A Summary of the Official Docu- 
ments Submitted by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to the Commission of Inquiry 
on the Sino-Japanese Controversy” is the 
full title of this mimeographed docu- 
ment issued by the Press Bureau of the 
Chinese Delegation at the League of 
Nations. The Chinese point of view on 
the Sino-Japanese issue is set forth in 
29 memoranda, each of which is sum- 
marized here.—16 pp.; Press Bureau, 


Chinese Delegation, League of Nations, 
Geneva, 1932. 


WORLD’S GRAIN EXHIBITION AND 
CONFERENCE, REGINA, CANADA; 
announcement. 


This “Final Announcement and Prize 
List” of the World’s Grain Exhibition 
and Conference to be held in Regina 
from July 24 to August 5, 1933, con 
tains full and detailed information on 
participation and membership, rules and 
regulations governing entries, number 
and classes of prizes offered, and compe- 
titions opened to various participants in 
the coming exhibition. Special prizes 
are being offered to the Junior, Inter- 
mediate and Inter-College Grain Judg- 
ing Competitions, which will constitute 
one of the educational features of the 
event. Over thirty leading scientists of 
the world are expected to prepare papers 
for the conference. Though the list so 
far of official acceptances to participate 
in the exhibition and conference is rather 
small, the event is attracting world- 
wide attention with its elaborate pro- 
gram and handsome awards.—48 pp.; 
Canadian National Committee, World's 
Grain Exhibition and Conference, Re- 
gina, Canada, 1933. 


In the Periodicals 


Citations and Abstracts 


Note: Among the following references to periodicals, those published in the Orient are in 


the English language unless otherwise noted. 


indicated in parenthesis. 


National ownership other than domestic i; 


CULTURAL AND SOCIAL 


American Drift, The; by George Soule. 


A lengthy review of the report pub- 
lished by the committee of scientists 
named by President Hoover to examine 
the recent social trends in the United 
States. ‘This constitutes probably the 
most ambitious attempt ever made in 
this or any other nation to assess in de- 
tail the direction of a culture.” The 
report, published in book form under 
the name “Recent Social Trends in the 
United States,” will be reviewed in 
Paciric AFFAIRs at a later date—New 
Republic, New York, January 11, 1933. 


Thomas Burke, J. O. P. Bland, and Fred- 
erick Moore; by O. D. Rasmussen. 


A foreign news correspondent and 
editor, himself an ‘old China hand,” 
discusses the attitudes and influence of 
several other contemporary writers whose 
unfavorable and often bitter disserta- 
tions upon China, Chinese affairs and 
Chinese life in general, are well known. 
He speculates in an interesting fashion 
upon incidents in the China careers of 
these gentlemen upon which their sub- 
sequent attitudes may have turned.— 
China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, Jan- 
uary 12, 1933. 

Chinese Scholar’s View, A; by Kiang 
Kang-hu. And Pearl Buck’s Reply to 
Her Critic. 

Literary arguments, to the literarily 
inclined, are usually interesting, but not 
always otherwise significant. This one 
is significant because it concerns a funda- 
mental issue, not only in literature, but 
in human affairs—a cleavage in view- 
point on the question: How shall one 
race or people be interpreted to another? 

The Professor of Chinese Studies at 
McGill University presents the viewpoint 
ot most of Mrs. Buck’s Chinese critics. In 


answer, Mrs. Buck reveals her own phil 
osophy of literary honesty and present: 
the view held by most realists today, 
New York Times Book Review, Janu- 
ary 15, 1933. 


Effective Public Opinion; by Nathaniel 
Peffer. 


“There are few aspects of education 
about which there is general agreement, 
especially among educators, but I sup 
pose it is not disputed that one of the 
objects of education is an enlightened 
citizenship functioning through an alert, 
informed, discriminating public opinion. 
Certainly one of the products of an ideal 
educational system would be a_ publi 
opinion deserving those adjectives. How 
else, as we are fond of saying, can a 
society as complex as our own function 
smoothly and to the fullest satisfaction 
of all its constituent human elements?” 
The author examines ways by which 
people can acquire the capacity to exer 
cise judgment on public events, using th: 
Far Eastern crisis as a case in point. 
Journal of Adult Education, New York, 
January 1933. 

Eruption of Kilauea; by John W. Coulter 

Description by an eyewitness of th 
lava activity in Halemaumau, December 
23 to January 5, 1931. Also describes 
the trip from Kona to Kilauea, the culti- 
vation and vegetation seen.—Geographi- 
cal Society of Philadelphia Bulletin 
No. 4, October 1932. 

Erziehung und Eingeborene; by Felix M. 

Keesing. 

A three-page abstract in German ot! 
the article “Education and Native 
Peoples,” published in Pactric AFFAIRS, 
August 1932 by a member of the I. P. R. 
Research Department.—A uslese, Berlin. 


December 1932. 
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In the Periodicals 


Impending Change in Russia; by W. H. 

Chamberlin. 

The Soviet Union, at the close of the 
Five-Year Plan, is about to enter a new 
period in its history, one which the 
author believes will be radically different 
in many of its objectives, methods, and 
characteristics. The new period is likely 
to be characterized by a relaxing of the 
tremendous physical and _ psychological 
strain of the last few years of intense 
industrialization.—Fortnightly Review, 
London, January 1933. 


Is Japan a Modern State?—by Frank God- 
win. 


A foreign observer, acquainted with 
both modern conditions and_ historical 
development in Japan and China, takes 
up the challenge implied in the Japanese 
contention that China is not a sovereign 
state, and examines present-day govern- 
ment in Japan with a view to proving 
that her own institutions and practices 
place her outside the definition of a 
“modern” state. He finds her govern- 
mental principles as evidenced by the 
Japanese Constitution and everyday 
practice “a weird combination of feudal- 
ism, absolutism, and theocracy.’—Peo- 
ple's Tribune, Canton, January 16, 1933. 


Japan’s Great Handicap; translation. 


The language problem in Japan, dis- 
cussed at length by Mr. Yukio Ozaki in 
an article in Kaizo, and entitled “A 
Patriotic Gravepost,” is here reproduced 
in English. This Japanese statesman 
and scholar points out the inconven- 
iences and demerits of the Japanese 
language and of the use of Chinese char- 
acters, imported 1,600 years ago. Though 
considerably modified since their adoption 
(to such an extent that Chinese can no 
longer read Japanese), they are clumsy 
and inadequate to meet the demands of 
this age. Chinese characters must dis- 
appear if Japan’s progress is not to be 
retarded. The relative superiority of 
Kana and Romaji should be studied with 
special consideration given to interna- 
tional progress and communication, if 
either is to replace the present form 
of writing. He makes the further sug- 
gestion that Japan adopt secondarily 
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Esperanto or any ideal world language— 
so that international activities may not be 
handicapped by language difficulties.— 
Japan Weekly Chronicle ( British), Kobe, 


January 12, 1933. 


Legislative Session, The; by Cipriano D. 

Cid. 

Among the many splendid accomplish- 
ments of the last Philippine Legislature, 
outstanding were the balancing of the 
budget, reorganization of the adminis- 
tration departments of thc government, 
salary standardization, a public works 
bill to relieve unemployment, and a bill 
to provide free emergency medical serv- 
ice to laborers.—Philippine Magazine, 
Manila, December 1932. 


Living School, The; by Frank Tannen- 
baum. 

Description of the modern educational 
movement in Mexico, the difficulties 
which beset its path, especially in its 
rural aspects, and the indications of 
success.—Journal of Adult Education, 
Philadelphia, January 1933. 
Missionaries and Indigenous Standards of 

Living; by D. A. McGavran. 

The foreign missionary and his Chris- 
tian brethren in the Orient, living side 
by side, but with vastly different in- 
comes and standards of living, present 
a very serious problem to the modern 
world, especially at the present time, 
when the contrast is brought forth with 
greater force. Will his teachings bear 
fruit if he can live in luxury when those 
around him are hungry and cold? Or 
does the fact that he can live comfort- 
ably in the midst of millions sick and in 
want and still maintain a life of devo- 
tion and tenderness show his spiritual 
victory over material things? This radi- 
cal inequality in the standards of living is 
indeed a great hindrance to Christian 
leaders. The situation is further com- 
plicated if churches are to become self- 
supporting. Why not solve the problem 
by indigenous living? But the present 
situation is the result of a hundred years 
of experimentation, which has proved 
that “spiritual ineffectiveness’” has too 
often followed the trail of “the simple 
life.” The only solution is to face the 
problem frankly and to deal with it 
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through supervised experimentation, says 
Mr. McGavran.—I nternational Review 
of Missions, London, January 1933.— 


E.N. 


Missionary Report, A; editorial. 


The result of the Laymen’s Foreign 
Missions Inquiry, sponsored by Ameri- 
cans, and which organized an investiga- 
tion of the principal mission fields in the 
Orient, was “essentially a product of 
the slump.” The editorial directs scath- 
ing criticism toward the so-called ideals 
and aims of, especially, the Protestant 
Christian Missions which are supported 
by and are supporters of capitalism. The 
tolerance of other religions toward which 
missionaries are now being urged is... 
“a call to all capitalized religions to com- 
bine for the protection of Mammon, 
who is the kindred element in all of 
them.” — Japan Weekly Chronicle 
(British), Kobe, December 22, 1932. 


New Light on Things Ancient; by S. M. 
Kamakau. 


Hawaiian version of early voyages 
compared with New Zealand Maori ac- 
count; a translation in the Kuokoa, 
January 10, 1867.—Hawaiian Annual 
for 1933, Honolulu, 1932. 


New School in American Samoa, A; by 
Edwin R. Embree. 


The president of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund was a member of the Bar- 
stow Commission, which visited Ameri- 
can Samoa last summer in order to make 
recommendations for an educational sys- 
tem upon which the funds of the Bar- 
stow Foundation are to be spent. The 
purpose of the Foundation is, through 
the wise and socially well-adapted educa- 
tional training of young prospective 
chiefs in Samoa, to minimize the in- 
evitable hardships of the transitional 
period through which that little land 
must soon be passing as the influence 
and effects of industrialism make their 
way into the natural beauty of her geo- 
graphic and climatic setting and her 
well-ordered native culture. — Survey 


Graphic, New York, February 1933. 


Pacific Affairs 


Ozaki and the Japanese Language; ed; 
torial. 

It is significant that a man of such 
experience and sound judgment as Mr, 
Yukio Ozaki should make the 
ment (“A Patriotic Gravepost” jn 
Kaizo) that the Japanese language is 4 
great handicap to Japan’s national prog- 
ress. Though many agree with him re- 
garding the necessity of a world 
language for Japanese use, probably ver, 
few really realize its full value to a 
nation. Japan loses much through sci- 
entific, literary and commercial isolation 
by having a language so different fro: 
European languages. But particularl; 
so through linguistic exclusiveness, 
which makes it possible for her publi 
to see only censored foreign news and 
national news written with assurance 
for domestic consumption only, which 
in turn puts her in a false position. “But 
what can be done to effect a remed\ 
seems almost beyond human ingenuity 
to invent.”—Japanese Weekly Chron- 
icle (British), Kobe, January 19, 1933. 


Place of the Arts in American Life, The; 
by Frederick P. Keppel. 


The author assesses the art of America 
before and during the progress of the 
Machine Age, and concludes that: “Tak 
ing the evidence as a whole, however, 
there seems no question that it indicate: 
a definite trend toward the belief that 
beauty—its creation, reproduction, its 
passive enjoyment—has an essential place 
in normal human life;” still believing 
that: “There should be a greater appli 
cation in practice of the principle, alread) 
accepted in theory, that art is a medium 
for wholesome and stimulating social 
intercourse for old and young alike, and 
that it offers to the individual a bal- 
ancing factor to set against the strains 
of a mechanized civilization.” —Journal 
of Adult Education, New York, Janv- 
ary 1933. 


Plan de Travail, 1933. 


The activities of the Institute for In- 
tellectual Codperation for the year 1933 
are outlined; of special interest is pri- 
marily the problem of moral disarma- 
ment; other problems to be studied are 
those of international radio communica- 
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tion, the scientific study of international 
relations, the reorganization of education 
in China, publication of the Jndex trans- 
lationum, formation of an international 
group for the investigation of museum 
work, and other equally important proj- 
ects.—Codperation Intellectuelle, Paris, 
September-October 1932. 
Polynesian Religion; by Peter H. Buck. 
A concise survey of Polynesian reli- 
gious beliefs with special reference to 
those of the Hawatians.—Hawaiian An- 
nual for 1933, Honolulu, 1932. 


Railways, Highways, and National De- 
fense; by John Earl Baker. 

“Too long China has depended upon 
skillful diplomacy for her national de- 
fense. Almost too late she realizes that 
for defense she must wage war when 
war is offered. Success in war goes to 
that side which holds the preponderance 
of the following factors: (1) superior 
armament, (2) superior position, (3) 
superior numbers, (4+) superior morale. 

“In the following, I will take up the 
first three factors for discussion. In an- 
other article to be published in the Critic 
soon, I will discuss the relation of rapid 
transit to morale.” — China Critic, 
Shanghai, December 22, 1932. 


Reeves, William Pember—1857-1932; by 
J. B. Condliffe. 


An obituary notice of a prominent 
New Zealander, William Pember 
Reeves, whose “name will always be 
linked with certain State experiments in 
the field of labor relations, and particu- 
larly with the principle of compulsory 
arbitration.” Reeves led a varied career 
as journalist, historian, politician: he 
was the first director of the London 
School of Economics and later chairman 
of the National Bank of New Zealand. 
—Economic Journal, London, Decem- 
ber 1932, 


Soils of Australia in Relation to Topog- 
raphy and Climate; by Griffith Taylor. 


A discussion of these factors, particu- 
larly as to their effect on settlement in 
Australia, in continuation of the author’s 
previous publications on the subject. 
Outstanding facts are that two-thirds of 
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the Australian continent is a region of 
late elevation, which means that it is 
not favorably situated for soil deposi- 
tion. On the other hand, regions with 
more favorable build for deposition and 
containing the deepest soils are almost 
entirely within the arid portions of the 
continent.—Geographical Review, New 


York, January 1933. 


Spaniards and the Sweet Potato in Ha- 
waii, and Hawaiian-American Contacts; 
by John F. G. Stokes. 


Gives evidence to show that Spaniards 
did not discover Hawaiian Islands prior 
to Cook. Suggests Hawaiian-American 
contacts, on the basis of similarity of 
food grinders, and traditions of voyages 
to un-Polynesian shores. — Ad merican 
Anthropologist, No. 4, October-Decem- 
ber 1932, 


Trois Congrés de Droit International; by 

James Brown Scott. 

The General Secretary of the Car- 
negie Endowment and delegate to the 
peace conferences of 1907 and 1919 re- 
ports on three important gatherings 
which took place during the summer of 
1932. At the first one, the International 
Congress of Comparative Legislation, 
which had its session at the Hague, Au- 
gust 2 to 6, 1932, an attempt was made 
to formulate certain directives for the 
future building up of the Society of 
Comparative Legislation. The resolu- 
tions drawn up were also submitted to 
the Academy of International Law for 
their coéperative approval and for fur- 
ther suggestions. The Institute of Inter- 
national Law, under the chairmanship 
of Baron A. Rollin of Belgium, held its 
session August 16 to 23, 1932, in Oslo. 
Important questions under discussion 
were that of “diplomatic protection ;” 
those pertaining to the civil rights of 
minors and of the feeble-minded; and 
the status of married women and their 
rights. This last-named problem was 
discussed at great length although judg- 
ment was reserved subsequent to fur- 
ther deliberation. It appears probable, 
however, that the Institute will decide 
in favor of adherence to separate na- 
tionality and other rights for married 
women. The last gathering was on the 
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occasion of the unveiling of a statue of 
Louis Renault, the past president of the 
Institute of International Law and one 
of its organizers. The monument was 
erected in the Palace of Peace at the 
Hague by his friends and with the 
assistance of the Carnegie Endowment. 
—Esprit International, Paris, January 


1, 1933.—A. R. 


Ussuri Region of Northern Manchuria, 
The; by V. A. Kormazoff. 


A summary in English of an article in 
Russian which describes the little-known 
region of Northern Manchuria, whose 
boundary lines meet the Soviet Far East. 
The summary indicates general informa- 
tion on the climate, population, industry 
and communication of the Ussuri region. 
—Manchuria Monitor, Harbin, No. 


11-12, 1932. 


Welfare of Native Pacific Folk, The; by 
E. 8. Craighill Handy. 


An awakening conscience on the part 
of peoples and nations responsible for 
the welfare and future of native Pacific 


populations is helping to organize sci- 
ence and society to grapple with prob- 
lems of cultural clashes, race mixture, 
education and leadership, labor and eco- 


nomic development, etc. Mentions the 
work of the Pacific Science Conferences, 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, and 
other “round table discussions.” Short 
bibliography. — Hawaiian Annual for 
1933, Honolulu, 1932. 
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Air-Minded Japan; by A. J. Milling Jones. 


The story of the “astonishing prog- 
ress of aviation in Japan,” told by a 
traveller who witnessed the dedication 
of the great aéronautical research insti- 
tute in Tokyo in May 1931, “said to be 
the largest and best-equipped institution 
of its sort in the world.” Not only are 
30 factories turning out planes, motors, 
parts and accessories, and training 
schools turning out flyers, but air mind- 
edness is being fostered by elaborate 
moving pictures in which aviation (par- 
ticularly on war themes) predominates, 
and an Imperial Aviation Society spon- 


What We Are; editorial. 


This represents a review of the cha; 
ter on Population from “Recent Socia! 
Trends in the United States,” the volu- 
minous survey prepared by the Com 
mittee on Social Trends which was 
named by President Hoover to investi. 
gate conditions in America. Other se 
tions of this survey are reviewed in the 
same issue under the headings: What 
We Have, What We Do, What We 
Think.—Survey Graphic, New York, 
January 1933. 


Yangtze’s New Dykes; by Percival Finch. 

This article by a North-China Herali 
special correspondent is a “detailed ac- 
count of his impressions of the work 
done. He notes the extent of the recoy- 
ery made by the peasantry from the dis- 
asters of last year. He explains the 
technique of dyke building and throws a 
vivid light on the rapidity with which 
the dykes are accepted by the inhabitants 
as part of the terrain, and used accord- 
ingly. The narrative shows how inces 
sant must be the vigilance of the enginee: 
in guarding against the natural vicissi- 
tudes to which the river is exposed and 
the human propensities for turning the 
dykes to uses incompatible with their 
purpose and construction.” — North- 
China Herald (British), Shanghai, De- 
cember 14, 1932. 


AND TRADE 


sors annual toy-plane races. Great 
secrecy surrounds the experimental work, 
manufacture and testing. There have 
been outstanding aéronautical exploits in 
connection with the Japanese army’s 
operations on Chinese territory during 
the past 18 months.—Adsia, New York, 
February 1933. 


American Revolution, 

Corey. 

The depression and the general crisis 
of capitalism in the United States are 
rapidly preparing the objective basis “tor 
the development of a revolutionary 
movement.” However, the workers are 


The; by Lewis 
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“ideologically backward,” and class 

action is yet in an elemental stage.— 

Modern Quarterly, New York, Autumn 

1932. 

Avoirs Chinois, Intéréts ftrangers, et 
‘*Porte Ouverte’’ en Mandchourie; by 
Roger Lévy. 

Japan is Manchuria’s best customer ; 
but the Chinese still control most of the 
interests in agriculture, mining and for- 
estry, banks and a great number of 
manufacturing industries as well as the 
railroads. | Chinese-owned _ enterprises 
surpass all combined foreign-owned 
businesses in Manchuria. The Japanese 
assume first place amongst the foreign- 
owned enterprises. The question which 
the “Open Door” policy brings to the 
fore is whether these Japanese interests 
will not steadily increase until all others 
have been crowded out and Manchuria 
will have become a region similar to 
Korea—Europe Nouvelle, Paris, De- 
cember 3, 1932. 


Challenge to Technocracy, A; by Simeon 

Strunsky. 

In this leading article a critical ex- 
amination is made of the evidence which 
the technocrats cite as proof that a new 
economic system is needed. The author 
cites examples which prove that their 
statistics have been highly inflated. ‘““The 
Minneapolis flour mills, it is stated, turn 
our 30,000 barrels a day per man. The 
figures at Washington show that in 
1929 we produced in this country 154,- 
000,000 barrels of flour. At the Min- 
neapolis rate this flour could have been 
produced by the labor of seventeen men. 
Actually the milling industry employed 
in that year 27,028 men.” Mr. Strunsky 
contends that it is not Technocracy’s 
ultimate conclusions which he criticizes, 
but their careless and even reckless use 
of figures. ““Technocracy further over- 
looks the man behind the machine. The 
vogue of Technocracy is beyond ques- 
tion explained by the terrific impact of 
its enormously inflated statistics upon 
the frayed nerves of a sick world.”— 


New York Times Magazine, January 8, 
1933, 
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Depreciated Currencies and the U. S. A. 

Tariff; by Silas Strawn. 

The author’s purpose is ‘‘to direct the 
attention of those who complain about 
the high tariff in the United States to 
the fact that the tariff on a vast quantity 
of imports going into the United States 
is practically nullified” through the 
trading advantages of currency deprecia- 
tion; a policy followed by Great Britain, 
Japan, and a score of other countries.- 
World Trade, Paris, January 1933. 
Economic Planning; by Paul T. Homan. 

An examination of the voluminous 
literature that has recently concerned 
itself with “economic planning.” The 
author finds a greater display of en- 
thusiasm than intelligence: discussion is 
rudimentary and propagandistic. But 
“if planning is a temporarily magical 
word ... it may serve a useful purpose. 
While it appears already to be generi- 
cally meaningless, unhappily able to har- 
monize a medley of voices, a profitable 
cultivation of the ideas implied and 
stimulated by it will lead to proposals 
more carefully analyzed and more com- 
prehensively integrated.”” — Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, Cambridge, No- 
vember 1932.—W. H. T. 

Empty Hands Across the Sea; by George 

E. Sokolsky. 

“American attitudes toward Soviet 
Russia, Japan, China, Canada, Great 
Britain, and even the South American 
countries , call for immediate revision, 
because they were developed without due 
regard to trade interests.” The United 
States can no longer, without peril to 
herself, continue her foreign policy of 
high tariffs and glorious isolation. —New 
Outlook, New York, January 1933.— 
a a 


Financial Rehabilitation of China, 
by T. V. Soong. 

This is the full text of the financial 
report for the Chinese National Govern- 
ment, covering the period from July 
1930 to June 1932, submitted to the 
Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuomintang by the Minister of Finance. 
Despite extremely unsatisfactory condi- 
tions, “for the first time in the 21 years 
of the Republic” the Government was 


The; 
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able to balance the budget, thereby in- 
creasing confidence in its political ad- 
ministration. But such a feat was 
possible only through the elimination of 
all non-essential expenditures, until “only 
the barest skeletons were maintained and 
the army alone was provided for.” Re- 
ceipts, which came almost entirely from 
indirect taxation, were seriously impaired 
by the seizure of revenues in Man- 
churia. The “maintenance of the pres- 
ent stability must obviously be condi- 
tioned on the absence of civil wars... 
the subsidence of foreign aggression . . . 
and the lifting of the world depression.” 
—People’s Tribune, Shanghai, January 
1, 1933.—W. H. T. 


Future of the Codperative Society Move- 
ment in Japan; editorial. 


A striking change which capitalistic 
economy is undergoing can be seen in the 
remarkable progress made by the coéper- 
ative movement in Japan during the past 
few years. We have, however, a situa- 
tion in which coéperative societies and 
medium and small business men and jn- 
dustrialists are confronting each other, 
for the Japan Chamber of Commerce, 
the All-Japan Fertilizer Traders’ Asso- 
ciation, and other economic bodies have 
united against the rise of industrial 
guilds and clamor for the abolition of 
special privileges given to the guilds. 
But the medium and small business men 
and industrialists are hemmed in on both 
sides: on one the guilds and on the other 
by well-organized sales systems, as of the 
department stores, or of such large capi- 
talists as Mitsui and Mitsubishi. To 
the farmers, who are suffering acutely 
because of the farm depression, the codp- 
erative movement offers a self-protective 
measure with immense possibilities. In 
short, the significance of the industrial 
guild movement lies in its opposition to 
the evils of the capitalist system.—(In 
Japanese) Tokyo Asahi, Tokyo, Febru- 
ary 2, 1933.—S. U. 

Imperial Conference at Ottawa, The; by 

J. A. Stevenson. 

The Anglo-Canadian trade agreement 
is the outcome of “acrimonious contro- 
versy,” and it is “little short of a mir- 
acle” that anything was accomplished. 


The closing of the Conference was “, 
very sober ceremony .. . one of reliej 
from a strain which had become for 
many almost insuperable.” The results 
have been very bitterly attacked by oppo- 
sition parties, and will become election 
issues. The agreement represents “a spe- 
cies of economic war” against the outside 
world, notably Argentine, Denmark, and 
the United States; on the other hand 
“a very definite check has been given to 
the high protectionist tendencies visible 
in the larger Dominions since the war.” 
—Dalhousie Review, Halifax, Januar 


1933.—W. H. T. 


Indes Neérlandaises et la Crise, Les; by 


Depression has severely hit the Neth- 
erlands Indies. The trade balance has up 
to the present time appeared to be favor- 
able; however, this was due to the fact 
that both exports and imports decreased 
in proportion. Notable is the new ten- 
dency to order goods from Japan, which 
offers cheap goods and has the additional 
advantage of not being as remote as the 
European market.—Océanie Francaise, 
Paris, September-October 1932. 
Industry and Commerce During 1932; by 

Ho Ping-yin. 

The year 1932 was “one of the most 
eventful in the history of China.” The 
world economic depression, the slump in 
silver value and commodity prices, the 
dumping of foreign goods, the military 
occupation of Manchuria, and the inva- 
sion of Shanghai shook the very founda- 
tions of China’s existence. Because of the 
city’s great financial importance, the 
Shanghai incident was adjudged “the 
most adverse influence” on trade and in- 
dustry, with property loss and damage 
estimated at $1,500,000,000 Mex. The 
tea and silk enterprises, “on the verge ot 
collapse,” necessitated government aid. 
On the other hand, the movement to 
encourage the use of domestic products 
gained ground. In agriculture, the rice 
and cotton crops were abundant. The 
Government announced a Four-Year 
Plan, according to which the Yangtze 
Valley will be made the center for heavy 
industries in China; progress has alread) 
been made in the establishment of a state 
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steel works and an ammonium sulphate 
factory, while negotiations are being 
carried on with American, English, and 
German firms, for technical and finan- 
cial aid—People’s Tribune, Shanghai, 
January 1, 1933.—W. H. T. 


International Repercussions of the Ottawa 
Agreements; by Sir Andrew McFadyean. 


The Ottawa agreements were nation- 
alist in “conception and inception,” and 
constitute a “retrograde step,” which is 
likely to increase Empire trading, but 
only at the further expense of world 
commerce. An increasing complication in 
making commercial treaties, discrimina- 
tion, abuse of political power, and tariff 
wars are discussed as probable conse- 
quences.—I nternational A ffairs, London, 


January-February 1933.—W. H. T. 


Natural Resources Reappraised; unsigned. 


Geological exploration is being actively 
encouraged in the Soviet Union and 
“new discoveries of mineral wealth are 
being reported constantly, adding hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons to the already 
known supplies.” In Czarist days about 
5% of the Russian Empire had been 
mapped geologically; even in 1928 only 
11.5% of the total area had been sur- 
veyed, while today 75% of the territory 
remains yet to be appraised. The tre- 
mendous significance of geological devel- 
opments is evident in such statements as 

. “it is estimated that about two-thirds 
of the entire world supply (of manga- 
nese) is in the Soviet Union.” In known 
coal reserves “the Soviet Union has now 
risen to third place”... the U. S. S. R. 
contains “approximately 10 per cent of 
the world’s supply of oil.” Further in- 
formation of new discoveries and revised 
estimated resources is given for iron ore, 
copper, silver, lead, zinc, apatite, baux- 
ite, potassium, salt, and phosphorite.— 
Soviet Union Review, Washington, Jan- 
uary 1933.—W. H. T. 


Oahu Sugar Cane Plantation, Waipahu; 
by John Wesley Coulter. 


An article by the professor of economic 
geography at the University of Hawaii, 
based on field work carried on in 1928 
and 1929, This might be called a detailed 
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case study of the sugar cane industry in 
Hawaii through the thorough analysis of 
one plantation, and in which the problem 
of the production of sugar is related to 
the geographic situation and considered 
from the point of view of labor needs, 
physical equipment, required scientific 
research, the agricultural process, and the 
more strictly economic aspect.—Eco- 
nomic Geography, Worcester, Mass., 


January 1933. 


Ottawa Agreement, The; by R. D. West- 
more. 


“The Ottawa Agreement was the re- 
sult of careful and painstaking efforts of 
a body of delegates who set out to serve 
the best interests of the Empire.” But 
the spirit of the Agreement will be frus- 
trated by certain manufacturing interests 
who have “‘a strangle hold . . . on Aus- 
tralian politics.” Thus, when the Agree- 
ment was introduced to Parliament for 
ratification, the Government relied on 
“the crude principle” of raising foreign 
duties to provide British goods with their 
stipulated legal preference.—A ustralian 
Quarterly, Sydney, December 14, 1932. 

—W. H. T. 


Ottawa Agreements and Australian Trade, 
The; by an Australian Correspondent. 


Much opposition is evident in Austra- 
lia to the trade agreements signed at 
Ottawa. In so far as the agreement 
helps to reduce the Australian tariff, it 
will undoubtedly have a beneficial eco- 
nomic effect ; but such remains to be dem- 
onstrated. “The benefits to be derived 
cannot yet be fully ascertained, but there 
is little doubt they will be much less than 
is currently supposed.”—Round Table, 
London, December 1932.—W. H. T. 


Ottawa and the Trade Agreements; un- 
signed. 

The course of the Conference is set 
forth, and the difficulties, many and con- 
flicting, summarized. In the large, the 
author views the agreements reached as 
successful ; they “will represent a net re- 
duction of tariffs, . . . lead to a stimula- 
tion of trade” ...and... “bid fair to 
be a useful object lesson to the world 


outside” in economic codperation.— 
Round Table, London, December 1932. 
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Ottawa Conference; by a Canadian Cor- 
respondent. 


Opinion in Canada regarding the Ot- 
tawa agreements is sharply divided along 
party lines. The government party 
claims great benefits to follow, while the 
opposition criticizes the agreements as 
aggravating the world situation by grant- 
ing preferential treatment through an in- 
crease in the general tariff. ‘The press 
... has taken its cue from the party lead- 
ers, and the Conference agreements seem 
certain to be made an issue at the next 
election.” —Round Table, London, De- 
cember 1932.—W. H. T. 


Ottawa Conference; by Maxwell 8. Stew- 
art. 


A review of the background, the 
terms, and the significance of the Ottawa 
trade agreements. The Conference was 
“the most ambitious effort to stay the 
forces of world depression by interna- 
tional action,” but it remains “an open 
question whether the Ottawa agreements 
in the long run will prove advantageous 
to the British Empire.” Any gains in 
Empire trading are likely to be made 
largely at the expense of the United 
States, while other nations are apt to 
suffer greater proportionate losses.— 
Foreign Policy Reports, New York, De- 
cember 21, 1932.—W. H. T. 


Poland’s Economic Prospects in Man- 
churia; reprint. 


An interview with the honorary chair- 
man of the Polish Chamber of Commerce 
in Harbin, which appeared in the Fi- 
nance Trade and Industry Weekly. 

The Polish colony, with over 3,000 
Polish citizens and as old as the Russian 
one, is the fourth largest in Manchuria, 
following the Japanese in population. 
Their investment in Manchuria is next 
only to Russian and Japanese capital in- 
vestments. A recent exhibition of Polish 
manufactured goods has done much for 
Polish-Manchurian trade, which is ex- 
pected to flourish if the contemplated 
Polish-Manchurian traffic is opened. Due 
to the fact that there are some 6 million 
Poles in the United States, it is natural 
to expect that the Polish community in 
America will watch with interest the 
progress of their sister-community in 
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Manchuria.—Polish Chamber of Com. 
merce Journal, Harbin, December 193). 


Probléme de l’Argent, Le; by Juliys 

Wolff. 

The author presents a survey of the 
international silver situation and dis- 
cusses some of the various proposals 
which have been made for its usage as 
the monetary standard.—Esprit Inter- 
national, Paris, January 1, 1933. 


Reprise des Relations Sino-Russes, Les: 

by Dr. W. 

The resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Nationalist China and So- 
viet Russia is an event of major impor- 
tance for the stability of the Far East. 
The author draws a comparison with the 
situation in the Near East where Soviet 
Russia was able recently to conclude 
trade treaties of importance with Tur- 
key. The influence of Soviet methods 
has been observed in many ways in China 
and the notable increase of the Customs 
revenue was an immediate result of off- 
cial trade relations—Revue Nationale 
Chinoise, Shanghai, January 14, 1933. 


Russia and the Five-Year Plan; unsigned 


Material development in the Soviet 
Union has been “astounding . . . in spite 
of every setback and failure.” The “‘great- 
est triumph” has been in the collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture, while industrializa- 
tion “has now reached the point when 
war, blockade, or international boycott 
. .. though they might hamper it, could 
not stop further industrial growth.” On 
the social side the Plan ‘“‘ends with the 
cultural standards of the Russian masses 
higher than it has ever been before, but 
with the standard of living lower than it 
has been for a decade.” It will be the 
main task of the second Five-Year Plan 
“to raise the standard of living of the 
masses.”—Round Table, London, De- 
cember 1932.—W. H. T. 


Russia, Too, Has a Railroad Problem; by 
William C. White. 


The Russians have a railway problem 
which is the reverse of that which is 
worrying American directors. In Russia 
there are too many passengers and not 
enough equipment, too vast distances and 
not enough railway mileage, whereas on 
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the over-equipped American roads the 
trains are empty, and the long stretches 
of track are paralleled by highways 
crowded with busy motor busses. This 
article tells the story of railway accom- 
plishments and needs in Russia.—d sia, 
New York, February 1933. 


Scrambled Ergs; by Henry Hazlitt. 

The author considers Technocracy to 
be merely a toy for the public to play 
with, well tricked out with brand-new 
slogans and magic passwords. He exam- 
ines the basis of the energy-unit theory 
of the Technocrats, and questions the 
frightening magnitude of their facts and 
figures. “We have had an economic 
panic; let us at least head off an ideo- 
logical one.” —Nation, New York, Feb- 


ruary 1, 1933. 


Short Analysis of the New Chinese Com- 
pany and Partnership Law; by J. H. 
Teesdale. 

One of the underlying motives for the 
change of the century-old Ta Hsin Lu 
Li (Statues and Rescripts of the Great 
Pure Dynasty) is the desire to justify 
China’s demand for the abolition of the 
existing extraterritorial courts having 
jurisdiction over “foreigners” resident 
there. The author examines the new Chi- 
nese Code and selects the above-named 
branch of the law to demonstrate what 
he considers the defects of this new legis- 
lation. He advocates extensive revisions 
of the constitutions of certain business 
associations. —J ournal of Comparative 
Legislation and International Law, Lon- 
don, November 1932. 


Some Effects and Repercussions 
Ottawa; by Hon. C. A. S. Hawker. 
A study of the effects of the Ottawa 

agreements upon Australian trade, in 

which it is asserted that more than two- 
thirds of her exports will be favorably 
influenced, thus constituting ‘‘a more tan- 
gible and a more solid agreement than 
any previous trade agreement to which 
Australia has been a party.” —Australian 
Quarterly, Sydney, December 14, 1932. 


Some Paradoxes of Progress; by Howard 
Douglas Dozier. 


from 


A discussion of various proposals 
which have been made for overcoming 
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the general business depression. “In 
whatever direction one turns he seems to 
run into a paradox,” the author con- 
tends. Essentially production is not reg- 
ulated by final consumption but is at the 
mercy of selfish capitalistic interests. The 
author brings several examples from in- 
dustry to illustrate his 
American Federationist, 


D. C., November 1932. 


assertions.— 
Washingt yn, 


Soviet Transport Situation; unsigned. 

One of the greatest difficulties con- 
fronting the Soviets in their industriali- 
zation plans has been the hampering ef- 
fects of a primitive transport system—a 
heritage of the Tsarist régime, made 
worse by civil war and foreign interven- 
tion. Under the Five-Year Plan con- 
struction has been advanced on several 
fronts: railways, river transport, mercan- 
tile marine, modernization of post facili- 
ties, civil aviation, automobiles, and road 
building. Capital investment thus far 
has exceeded the provisions of the plan 
by nearly 50%.—Soviet Union Review, 
Washington, December 1932. 

Sucre Libérera-t-il les Philippines, Le; by 

Roger Lévy. 

Whether or not sugar will be instru- 
mental in liberating the Philippines is 
discussed by Mr. Lévy. He predicts that 
in the event of the granting of indepen- 
dence the United States Government 
will immediately enter into an economic 
alliance with the Philippines similar to 
the one in existence with Cuba.—Europe 
Nouvelle, Paris, January 7, 1933. 


Task of the World Economic Conference, 
The; unsigned. 


An analysis of the world-wide depres- 
sion: the crisis is viewed as one that is 
primarily political in origin and a “direct 
consequence of the great war.” Repara- 
tions and war debts, trade barriers, and 
credit policy are the outstanding prob- 
lems of the hour. The remedy lies in a 
“liberation of private enterprise, industry 
and commerce” from hampering govern- 
ment regulation and __ supervision. 
—Round Table, London, December 
1932. 
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Technocracy; by George Soule. 


A critical examination of the philos- 
ophy of technocracy. The author finds 
little that is new in this diagnosis of the 
ills of industrial civilization, save the 
name. Specifically, he cites statistical 
error, dogmatic assertion, a lack of un- 
derstanding of economic theory, and an 
inability to demonstrate the means by 
which the new society is to be established. 
—New Republic, New York, December 
28, 1932.—W. H. T. 


Technocracy’s Question; by Wayne W. 

Parrish. 

Republicanism and communism, fas- 
cism and socialism are outmoded political 
systems, entirely inadequate to cope with 
the needs of a machine civilization. 
Man’s social thought has not kept pace 
with his inventive technique. Produc- 
tive capacity increases steadily and with 
it technological unemployment—today, 
even if the factories of the United States 
were to be miraculously restored to the 
peak production levels of 1929, only 
50% of the present unemployed could be 
reéngaged in industry. “The time has 
come for a revision of all our standards.” 
—New Outlook, New York, December 
1932.—W. H. T. 


Technology Smashes the Price System; by 

Howard Scott. 

An official pronouncement of the ideas 
of Technocracy, an organization con- 
ducting a coéperative research known as 
“The Energy Survey of North Amer- 
ica.”—Harpers Magazine, New York, 
January 1933. 


Tokyo Becomes World’s Second City; by 
W. Harvey Clarke, Jr. 


The Tokyo of today is sevenfold its 
former area with its population more 
than doubled. An extensive program re- 
quiring an outlay of over 860,000,000 yen 
for the next decade and a half has been 
outlined by the city administration. The 
growth of the city, its population, com- 
pared with other cities of the Empire and 
of the world, its industry, transportation 
and the extensive building program of 
the city since the earthquake disaster of 
1923—these are illustrated with map 


and photographs.—Far Eastern Review 
(American), Shanghai, December 1932. 


Two Answers to Technocracy; by S. Mm 
Kintner and William J. Hale. 


The vice-president in charge of engi- 
neering for the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company is not 
frightened by the mysterious term “Tech- 
nocracy,” and, examining the program be- 
hind the word and behind the spectacular 
“energy survey” of America on which its 
promoters are engaged, he views it as “a 
common-sense basis for confidence,” for 
“today we are on the brink of new and 
probably greater discoveries.” 

The director of organic chemical re- 
search for the Dow Chemical Company, 
examines Technocracy in the light of the 
advance in applied chemical science and 
coins a newer word, “Epistomocracy.”— 
Review of Reviews and World’s Work, 


New York, February 1933. 


Urbanisation Peril in Australia, The; by 
F, A. W. Gisborne. 


Almost every economic, industrial, and 
political malady now existent in Austra- 
lia “may be ascribed to the grotesquel; 
unequal distribution of the comparatively 
minute population of the country”—too 
many city-dwellers and too few of 
the independent yeomanry.”—4 ustralian 
Quarterly, Sydney, December 14, 1932. 


Verhadngnis der Einseitigkeit. 


The first issue of Geopolitik for the 
year is devoted to a symposium on the 
problem of ‘“Monokultur.” Develop- 
ment of “Monokultur” occurs in coun- 
tries where specialization in one particu- 
lar product is obtained, such as Egypt 
with its cotton, Cuba with its sugar, 
Norway with its fisheries and wood, the 
Union of South Africa with its gold, etc. 
Such countries are seriously threatened 
in their foreign policies and war may 
mean disaster for them. Mr. Albrecht 
Haushofer writes an interesting essay on 
the theory of “Monokultur,” which is to 
a certain point unavoidable, as it is tre- 
quently determined by geography. These 
theories are applied by Professor Kar! 
Haushofer in his monthly survey of the 
Indo-Pacific Area—Geopolitik, Berlin, 
January 1933.—A. R. 


Work and Worklessness; by Samuel S. 

Fels. 

“Many causes have been blamed for 
the present depression but it is clear that 
a basic one has been the maldistribution 
of our national income from industry. In 
the post-war decade profits showed much 
growth ; wages but little. Now comes an 
American manufacturer who offers a so- 
lution, which is as direct and specific as 
is his outline of the problem in three arti- 
cles, of which this is the first. Mr. Fels 
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looks at business as a privilege, not a 
right. He proposes a Federal Trade Sys- 
tem which shall regulate the fair appor- 
tionment of profits between capital, man- 
agement and labor, to the end that con- 
sumption shall be enlarged, production 
maintained, and men and women get 
work. That this plan should be proposed 
by the active and successful head of a 
large business adds to its force and sig- 
nificance at this juncture in American 
life." —Survey Graphic, New York, Feb- 
ruary 1933. 


SINO-JAPANESE 


Amid Alarums the Last Manchu Rules; 
by Upton Close. 


“With the Manchurian problem stand- 
ing out more prominently than ever, 
there is an enhanced interest in one 
puzzling figure in that vast, complex sit- 
uation—Pu-yi, heir of the great line of 
Manchu rulers, and ‘Regent’ of the 
lately erected State of Manchukuo. Is he 
an independent executive, as Japan con- 
tends, or a puppet, as China holds? Here 
is a picture of Pu-yi and of the life he 
leads, done against the background of the 
new capital.”—New York Times Maga- 
zine, December 11, 1932. 


China Boycotts Japan; by Dorothy John- 
son Orchard. 

The boycott, the whole boycott and 
nothing but the boycott. That’s the most 
effective answer to Japan’s mad adven- 
ture in the Far East. From Peiping to 
Canton, from Tientsin to Shanghai, and 
from Shanghai to Hankow, Prof. and 
Mrs. Orchard of Columbia University 
have seen the boycott at work in China 
at close range, and “in every place, how- 
ever small, we found the boycott an ac- 
tive force.” 

In their extensive trips all over China 
before and after the fatal date of Sep- 
tember the 18th, 1931, they have talked 
with officials, merchants, manufacturers, 
peddlers and coolies, and they have de- 
cided that “even the driver of our dilapi- 
dated one-horse carriage was boycott- 
conscious.... It has been asserted many 
times by the foreigner in China that the 
Chinese boycott is nothing but a ‘racket’ 
whereby certain mechants or boycott 


leaders grow rich and fat.” But Mrs. 
Orchard was of the opinion that “in a 
small way there has been corruption and 
‘squeeze’,” but in a large way the move- 
ment as a whole “has been costly to the 
Chinese merchants and more costly to the 
Japanese.” ... “Many of the acts of the 
boycott pickets were unlawful but, from 
their point of view, the provocation was 
great.” Anyway, it is a “war of endur- 
ance and economic strangulation against 
conquest by arms.... It may be halted 
under the terrors of war, but it will 
come back again and again as immediate 
danger retreats into the background.” — 
Asia, New York, January 1933.— 

L. Y. W. 


China in 1932; unsigned. 


This is a general survey of the politi- 
cal and economic conditions in China— 
and more specifically in Shanghai—dur- 
ing the past year with relation to the 
Shanghai Incident and Manchurian 
events, and does not include detailed 
records of happenings in Manchuria or 
inland China. Written from an impres- 
sionist view, the article is free from prej- 
udice.—North-China Herald (British), 
Shanghai, January 4, 1933. 


Codperation in China, and Western Con- 
trol; by Setsuo Uenoda. 


This comment on the Lytton Report is 
written with a note of racial interest and 
hints of the possibility that there lurks in 
many minds the “dread of the East and 
the West of domination by one or the 
other.” 

In the writer’s mind, this “interna- 
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tional codperation,” suggested in the Lyt- 
ton Report, to many Japanese is “nothing 
less than an attempt on the part of West- 
ern nations to dominate the East.” 
China is a nation “only in a geographical 
sense” and she needs a strong central 
government to bring her through this 
transition, but how does the Lytton Re- 
port propose to bring about an end to this 
chaos by “international codperation’”’ ? he 
asks. Certainly, it “might have been in- 
spired by a high ideal... , but “interna- 
tional codperation will lead to interna- 
tional armed control eventually and in- 
evitably the minute the nations partici- 
pating attempt to accomplish anything 
with a semblance of reality within a rea- 
sonable period of time.”—Trans-Pacific 
(American), Tokyo, December 15, 1932. 
—E. N. 


Far Eastern War in Geneva, The; by 

Clarence K. Streit. 

An intimate realistic picture of the 
progress of the Japan-China controversy 
before the League from the invasion of 
Manchuria by Japan through its various 
stages until it has become the bigger con- 
flict between the League of Nations and 
Japan. The drama with its delineation 
of personalities and incidents is so vividly 
portrayed as to leave the reader with the 
sense of having actually been present dur- 
ing the enactment of the scene’s unfold- 
ing.—A sia, New York, February 1933. 


Fifteen Months of Continual Warfare in 
Manchuria; by a Harbin Correspondent. 


Events in Manchuria during the last 
fifteen months are recounted briefly in 
chronological order. There are numer- 
ous accounts of banditry and warfare in 
Manchuria, but one thing is clear, says 
the Correspondent, “and that is the suf- . 
ferings of the Manchurian populace are 
yet to come.”—China Weekly Review, 
(American), Shanghai, January 7, 1933. 


Forgotten Men of Manchuria; by Upton 
Close. 


Mr. Close, who has recently returned 
to America from an _ extended trip 
through the Orient, writes of his im- 
pressions of the population of Manchu- 
ria, ninety-five per cent of which are Chi- 


nese pioneers, mostly from the crowde! 
province of Shantung. He presents ; 
typical picture of a Chinese pioneer 


} 


farmer founding a settlement with th: 
assistance of his relatives, despite grea 
hardships and in the midst of the turmoi! 
of frontier life in this greatest of al! 
frontier countries left in the world. 
Many other incidents from his personal 
experience and his conversations wit! 
“the people whose voices are not hea: 
in the debate” are recorded.—New Y or} 
Times Magazine, November 27, 1932. 
Geneva Comedy, The; editorial. 

“The Council of the League might be 
a committee of mandarins, judging by 
the importance which they attribute : 
the saving of face, and the extreme re! 
tance which they exhibit to do anything 
which might put the stronger of the two 
Powers whose dispute they have under- 
taken to settle, in an embarrassing pos:- 
tion.” The substance of the editorial is 
that in disputes between Japan and China 
no third party shall have anything t 
say.—Japan Weekly Chronicle (Brit 
ish), Kobe, December 22, 1932. 


Has Canada a Policy in the Far East?— 
by N. A. Mackenzie. 

A sharp criticism of Premier Bennett's 
attitude toward this question, following 
a brief outline of the Lytton Report. 
“The British Foreign Minister and For- 
eign Office should be as firmly advised 
of Canada’s views as they were by Mr. 
Meighen in 1921... and the Canadian 
delegates to the present Assembly of the 
League are (to be) .. . instructed to en- 
sure as far as any one country may the 
safety of the collective system of main- 
taining peace.” The matters of funda- 
mental importance to which reference 's 
made are, first “the danger to Canada 
inherent in any major divergence be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain over the future of the Far Fast 
and the Pacific Ocean,” and, second, “a 
realization of the clear-cut distinction 
between the Sino-Japanese conflict and 
that between Japan and the League.”— 
Canadian Forum, Toronto, January 


1933—A. R. 
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In the Periodicals 


Is Japan-Manchukuo Bloc a Reality or 
Dream?—translations from various Japa- 
nese publications. 


The question of the possibility of a 
Japan-Manchukuo economic bloc demon- 
strates a great divergence of opinion 
among Japanese. Should it be developed 
under governmental, capitalistic or com- 
munistic control? Will it be of immedi- 
ate profit to Japan or must she wait 
many years before receiving any advan- 
tage from such a bloc? Will the develop- 
ment of Manchukuo’s coal mines result 
in the unemployment of Japanese coal 
miners? Is a preferential tariff necessary 
to the success of this bloc?—China 
Weekly Review, Shanghai, December 31, 
1932.—P. S. B. 


Japan Moves Further Toward Manchurian 
Annexation as the League Fails; un- 
signed. 


The proposed commercial treaty be- 
tween Japan and Manchukuo proves the 
death-knell of Manchuria as an integral 
part of China or even as an independent 
state—China Weekly Review, Shanghai, 
December 24, 1932. 


Japan’s Peace Réle; by Count Uchida. 


A full account of the Foreign Minis- 
ter’s speech before the Japanese Diet on 
January 21, in which “a step toward a 
Monroe Doctrine for Asia, with Japan 
as the guarantor of Peace in this part of 
the world” was taken. “It is impera- 
tive,” he said, “that respect be given to 
those real forces which are actually ren- 
dering peace possible in various parts of 
the world. Peace in the Far East should 
be based on recognition that the construc- 
tive force of Japan is here the mainstay 
of tranquillity.’—Trans-Pacific (Amer- 
ican), Tokyo, January 26, 1933. 


Jehol: a Struggle Colored With Opium; 
by Upton Close. 

Out of a description of the Province, 
its romantic past and its dreary, poverty- 
stricken present, the writer comes to the 
crux of the current struggle for its pos- 
session, which, in his esteem, lies in the 
fact that in the last decade Jehol has be- 
come “of first importance to China’s 
present economy” as a land of poppy cul- 
tivation, the taxes from which are a rich 


spoil to the possessor.— New York 


Times Magazine, January 15, 1933. 
League Assembly Discusses Sino-Japanese 

Issue at Great Length—Does Nothing! 

—unsigned. 

Summaries of the principal speeches 
delivered at the meetings of the League 
Assembly during the, previous week.— 
China Weekly Review, Shanghai, De- 
cember 17, 1932. 

League Assembly Meets; unsigned. 


A comprehensive report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations on the Sino-Japanese dispute 
for the week beginning December 6. 
Press comments from London, Nanking, 
Tokyo and Geneva on League delibera- 
tions for the period are appended— 
North-China Herald (British), Shang- 
hai, December 14, 1932. 


League Considers Manchuria, The; by 

Tyler Dennett. 

In his defense of Japanese policy, Mr. 
Matsuoka was weakest in his attempt to 
explain why Japan did not ask the 
League for assistance when her rights 
were endangered by aggressive Chinese 
nationalism. The two factors which are 
more likely to aid the Chinese cause at 
present than any League assistance are 
financial conditions in Japan and “ban- 
dits” in Manchuria.—Current History, 
New York, January 1933—P. S. B. 


Lytton Report, The. 


The peculiarities of the situation in the 
Far East for which the Lytton Commis- 
sion have sought a solution the applica- 
tion of which is now before the League 
of Nations are described in two skillful 
sections: I. China: An Unparalleled Sit- 
uation; and, II. Manchuria: An Unpar- 
alleled Situation. These are followed by 
a brief consideraiton of the Commission’s 
recommendations and a plan of action 
with respect to each area. Although, the 
author points out, the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations for a settlement in Man- 
churia are given in some detail, and 
those for a settlement of the somewhat 
chaotic conditions in the rest of China 
merely point to the general need for in- 
ternational codperation in the internal 
reconstruction of China, he believes that 
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successful establishment of permanent 
peace in the Far East implies particular 
attention being given to the problem be- 
low the Great Wall.—Round Table, 
December 1932.—F. V. F. 


Lytton Report, The; A Chinese View; by 
©. Kuangson Young. 

Mr. Young, formerly Consul-General 
at London, is giving us here what you 
might call a majority Chinese view of the 
Lytton Report. He takes considerable 
pains to show that the report of the 
League’s Commission of Inquiry has an- 
swered practically point by point, and 
answered effectively too, the Japanese 
thesis in support of the invasion, occu- 
pation, and subsequent “independence” 
movement. He uses quotations from the 
report quite extensively throughout his 
article. And he is of the opinion that 
the report “is at once a document of 
condemnation of Japan, of support for 
the League, of encouragement for China, 
and of conciliation—at the expense to 
a certain extent of China—for the set- 
tlement of the Sino-Japanese dispute.” 

Mr. Young’s dissertation on the prin- 
ciple of fait accompli is rather interesting 
and worthy of notice. Because of the 
delay in the League’s handling of the 
Sino-Japanese dispute, the Japanese have 
attempted to create a new interpretation 
of this principle just as they have tried to 
redefine the principle of self-defense. The 
meaning of fait accompli, Mr. Young 
points out, cannot be stretched to cover 
acts done subsequent to the acceptance by 
both parties of a proposed settlement. 
Japan accepted the League’s Resolution 
of September 30, 1931; the only “accom- 
plished fact” that has to do with the 
situation on that date. Any subsequent 
action taken contrary to the Resolution 
and not looking toward the liquidation 
of that situation cannot legitimately lay 
claim to be a new fait accompli. “To 
stand firm on the question of the puppet 
Manchukuo,” he concludes, “and to say 
that the League cannot touch it because 
it is a fait accompli, is the antithesis of 
logic, reason and law.” —Asiatic Review, 


London, January 1933.—L. Y. W. 


Pacific Affairs 


Manchuria: a Warning to America; py 
Nathaniel Peffer. ‘ 
A year of unchecked military activity 

without declaration of war is a long 

time. In the reckoning that must come. 
two items stand out: “First: America. 
while clinging to the fiction of isolation 
from Europe, has become definitely. 
alarmingly, and perhaps inextricably in- 
volved in Asia. Second: The promise of 
control of war by international machin 
ery has proved illusive. For despite the 
concurrent ceremonials of League of Na- 
tions meetings, international commissions, 
invocations of peace pacts, and ‘the tech- 
nic of peace by conference,’ Japan has 

acted as it would have acted before 1914. 

It wanted Manchuria and has taken it. 

The League of Nations and the Kellogg 

Pact might as well not have been.” 

In presenting these items Mr. Peffer 
does not discuss either the facts or merits 
of the controversy. He is concerned only 
with America’s part in it. Through her 
unequivocal statement of official policy, 
America has placed herself in a position 
on the side of peace and in opposition to 
the Japanese stand, a position which she 
may be called upon to defend at heavy 
cost. Her people should face and weigh 
the probabilities as well as the costs, for 
“there is no easy road to peace.” But for 
America just now the stake (consisting 
of a principle “that lies deeper than pres- 
tige or present material interest’’) “‘is big 
and worth a risk.” Some of the costs of 
maintaining her firm policy, in Mr. 
Peffer’s view, will be America’s with- 
drawal from Oriental ambitions and 
special privileges.—Harper’s Magazine, 


New York, February 1933. 
Manchuria and Peace; by Freda White. 


The general atmosphere in which the 
League of Nations Assembly sat to delib- 
erate on the Sino-Japanese conflict—the 
intensity of feeling and seriousness—is 
vividly described by this eyewitness of 
the meetings. What has happened in the 
Assembly thus far is summarized with in- 
terpretations.—Headway, London, Janu- 
ary 1933. 


Manchukuo and the League; by K. Ukida. 


Reprinted in three parts from a pam- 
phlet under the same title by a veteran 
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Waseda University professor in coépera- 
tion with others. Parts one and two are 
taken up with a preface and the various 
factors directly and indirectly contribut- 
ing to the outbreak of Japanese militar- 
ism on September 18, 1931, and with the 
Manchurian conflict, dating back to the 
Russo-Japanese and Sino-Japanese wars 
of past years. In parts the author does 
more harm than good, in the eyes of a 
neutral, by over-arguing the case for 
Japan. In the last installment Prof. 
Ukida brings to attention points of fun- 
damental interest and concern to the 
world: (1) The Monroe Doctrine for 
America, as recognized, is in other words 
also a Monroe Doctrine for Europe. 
Why not an Asia Monroe Doctrine? 
(2) ‘“‘Next, what we, as Orientals, find 
most unsatisfactory ... is the racial dis- 
crimination”—the unequal immigration 
and naturalization laws applied to 
Orientals.—Japan Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, December 22, 29, 1932, and Jan- 
uary 5, 1933.—E. N. 

Mandchourie, La; Elément de la Question 

du Pacifique; by E. Pelleray. 

Pacific trends are briefly outlined: the 
Lytton Report was unconditionally ac- 
cepted by China, although paragraph 
seven concerning an autonomous govern- 
ment in Manchuria subject to China’s 
sovereignty is already obsolete, as the 
Japanese will never retract their recogni- 
tion of the new State. The article ap- 
pearing recently in Contemporary Japan 
in which Roosevelt’s statements concern- 
ing a “Japanese Monroe Doctrine” are 
recalled, shows distinctly in which direc- 
tion Japan is determined to continue her 
policy. For the League to maintain 
“face in the Oriental manner” in view 
of these problems is difficult. The Man- 
churian situation is essentially one of the 
entire Pacific region.—Océanie Fran- 
caise, Paris, September-October 1932.— 

A. R. 


Matsuoka’s Plea for Peace; unsigned. 


“Undoubtedly the outstanding event 
at the recent session of the Assembly of 
the League of Nations was the address 
delivered, on December 6, by the Chief 
Japanese Delegate, Yosuke Matsuoka. 
This address not only was the clearest 


exposition that has thus far appeared of 
the Japanese position in the existing con- 
troversy, not only did it make amends 
for the omissions and the reticences of 
earlier Japanese spokesmen, but in its 
restraint, and in its comprehensiveness, 
it measures into a great utterance by a 
great statesman. The speaker dealt sim- 
ply and openly with all the complex ele- 
ments of the controversy, both those fa- 
vorable and unfavorable to Japan. He 
was impersonal, dispassionate and concil- 
iatory and his words plainly carry upon 
them the stamp of honesty and sincerity.” 
The address is here given in full. (Since 
the editor’s appointment as Advisor to 
the State of Manchukuo, this journal 
has been denied Chinese mailing privi- 
leges.)-—Far Eastern Review (Ameri- 
can), Shanghai, December 1932. 


New Crisis in Manchuria, A; by Harrison 

Doty. 

The author scans the principal findings 
of the Lytton Report, but thinks that 
Americans may perhaps suspend judg- 
ment concerning Japan’s activities in 
Manchuria, which Japanese statesmen 
consider parallel to those of the United 
States in setting up the Republic of Pan- 
ama in 1903.—Review of Reviews and 
W orld’s Work, New York, February 
1933. 


Problem of Manchuria, The; by A. P. Scott. 


Conditions in Manchuria prior to the 
Japanese intervention were intolerable. 
The commission is unanimous in affirm- 
ing that the status quo ante cannot be 
restored. “Would it not, therefore, be a 
reasonable solution to give the new State 
a fair trial?”—Headway, London, De- 
cember 1932.—P. S. B. 

Qui Sont les Envahisseurs?—by William 

Martin. 

The editor of the Journal de Genéve 
considers the conflicting statements of 
China and Japan as to the origin of the 
conflict around Shanhaikwan and the in- 
vasion of Jehol. He sees the dilatory pol- 
icy of the Japanese at the League as in- 
tended to give them time to accomplish 
the new conquest before a League ulti- 
matum can be laid down.—Journal de 


Geneve, January 18, 1933. 
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Reénter Russia; editorial. 

The formal announcement at Geneva 
of the new Sino-Russian entente has 
caused some concern the world over. 
China assures the world that this re- 
sumption of her diplomatic relations with 
the Soviets does not mean relaxation of 
her campaign against communism. The 
argument that it is far better to express 
her views “direct to Moscow’s repre- 
sentatives than to be forced to combat 
communism in a vacuum” carries much 
weight. 

Preoccupations at home have kept Rus- 
sia in-the background during the recent 
events in Manchuria, but how much 
longer? This new move on Russia’s part 
seems to bring added anxiety to Japan— 
and to all those interested in peace. 
“Manchukuo’s position as a buffer be- 
tween Russia and Japan becomes even 
more precarious than ever, now that Rus- 
sia is on terms with the country which 
inevitably must supply the bulk of the 
Manchurian population.” It is evident 
why the Lytton Report insists on Rus- 
sian cooperation in the settlement of 
Manchurian affairs—North-China Her- 
ald (British), Shanghai, December 21, 
1932. 

Restoration of Peace in the Pacific, The; 
by Quo Tai-chi. 

The full text of the speech delivered 
by Minister Quo Tai-chi at the meeting 
of the extraordinary assembly of the 
League of Nations, at Geneva, Decem- 
ber 8, 1932.—People’s Tribune, Can- 
ton, January 16, 1933. 


Rights and Wrongs in Manchuria; by 

Stephen Gwynn. 

The author, in an editorial paragraph, 
takes the view that the League has no 
alternatives but either to decline to give 
judgment or else to declare in effect for 
the spread of anarchy by censuring Japa- 
nese action in curtailing anarchy in Man- 
churia.—Fortnightly Review, London, 
January 1933—F. V. F. 


Sino-Japanese Friendship; 

Tani. 

Mr. Tani, the London representative 
of the Osaka and Tokyo Asahi, stresses 
the importance of Sino-Japanese friend- 
ship. Basing his arguments on his inter- 


by Tatsujiro 
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view with General Araki, the Japanese 
Minister of War, he expounds the lat 
ter’s thesis that “the Japanese nation js 
united in its desire to promote Sino- 
Japanese solidarity.” He recalls the sym- 
pathy and assistance rendered by the 
Japanese to Chinese students and _politi- 
cal refugees without whose leadership the 
Chinese Revolution would have been im- 
possible, and goes to considerable length 
to prove that the Japanese policy of con- 
ciliation and friendship towards China js 
well borne out by the successive events 
of recent history: the Washington Con- 
ference of 1922, the Customs Conference 
of 1925, the Lincheng Affair of 1927 
and above all, the ‘“Shidehara Doctrine” 
that has been infused into the Japanese 
foreign policy. While lamenting the fact 
that “this voluntary expression of good- 
will on our part has not met with the 
response it deserved,” Mr. Tani believes 
that “geographical propinquity, similarity 
of culture, the inter-relationship of the 
two nations’ history and, last but not 
least, economic necessity make Sino- 
Japanese friendship so imperative that, if 
it be lacking, the national existence of 
either is seriously threatened.” Inciden- 
tally, Mr. Tani, like many other Japa- 
nese publicists, sticks stubbornly to the 
Japanese theory of “Self-Defense” in 
relation to her military activities in Man- 
churia.—A siatic Review, London, Janu- 


ary 1933.—L. Y. W. 


Three Editorials on Geneva Proceedings. 


Measured Criticism: “Thus the 
League, travelling through the period of 
adolescence, learns that its functions 
transcend the delivery of abstract judg- 
ment and are carried to the plane on 
which constructive work is done for the 
solution of dynamic problems. Nothing 
can be static where the evolution of 
forces is at issue. With that thought in 
mind the Assembly will do well to per- 
severe in the vein of measured criticism, 
leaving to the historian in the future the 
task of passing judgment.” 

Balm Not Bombast: ‘The value of 
the Lytton Report lies in its exposure of 
the fallacies by which champions of both 
sides try to prove too much... . The 
admitted weakness of Chinese adminis- 
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tration and the admitted dominance of 
Japanese militarism are relevant factors 
to be considered. They justify condem- 
nation of neither party. They merely 
should stimulate the efforts of well-inten- 
tioned statesmanship to discover a suit- 
able balm for the ills of which they are 
the symptoms.” 

Unspectacular: “The Assembly, by 
referring the whole question to the Com- 
mittee of Nineteen, has not shelved the 
issue as it would certainly have done had 
it passed resolutions of condemnation on 
which practical action could not be taken. 
To tie the hands of the Committee by 
any pledge of nonrecognition of Man- 
chukuo would have been as unfair to 
China as to Japan. Unspectacular may 
be the epithet hurled at Geneva. It can 
be composedly accepted, for the League’s 
work is never going to be spectacular but 
will always be quiet,” as Lord Ponsonby 
remarked.—North-China Herald (Brit- 
ish), Shanghai, December 14, 1932. 

—E.N. 
Third Plenary Session (Nanking); un- 
signed. 

The third plenary session of the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee in China 
opened on December 15 with the Kuo- 
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mintang headquarters filled to capacity. 

Among the proposals submitted were: 
Early redemption of the Kiaotsi Railway 
from Japan, taking advantage of the low 
exchange rate of yen; concentration of 
troops to “recover Manchuria if an op- 
portunity arises,” but for the time being 
leaving the matter in the hands of the 
League ; creation of an aviation ministry 
for the complete control and develop- 
ment of air forces in China; a new cot- 
ton tariff to protect and encourage 
Chinese cotton industry; formation of a 
National People’s Congress to serve as 
the “supreme organ of the Republic.” 
The “more important part of the agenda” 
included a report on campaigns against 
communists and bandits by General Chi- 
ang Kai-shek.—North-China Herald 
(British), Shanghai, December 21, 1932. 


Unknown Frontier of Manchuria, The; by 

Owen Lattimore. 

There is no natural or traditional 
boundary between Mongolia and Man- 
churia. The success of the Japanese in 
dealing with the Mongols may determine 
the success of the ‘experimental state of 
Manchukuo.”—Foreign Affairs, New 


York, January 1933. 


POLITICAL CONFLICT AND CONTROL 


American Labor Movement, The; by Lyle 

W. Cooper. 

An examination of the chief factors 
responsible for the existing weakness of 
the organized labor movement in the 
United States, in which the author sees 
little change for the immediate future.— 
American Economic Review, Evanston, 


Ill., December 1932. 


American Policy Toward Russia; by Vera 

Micheles Dean. 

A review of Soviet-American relations 
since 1917. The possibility of American 
recognition of the Soviet régime is greater 
today than ever before —Current His- 
tory, New York, January 1933. 

Avant la Réunion du Congrés Kuomintang; 
by Cheng Chi-chia. 

An outline of the collaboration of 
Wang Ching-wei and Chiang Kai-shek 
and a résumé of the situation in the Chi- 


nese provinces previous to the annual 
meeting of the Nationalist Party in Nan- 
king, which took place on December 15, 
1932. — Revue Nationale Chinoise, 
Shanghai, December 14, 1932. 


‘*Britain Is the Enemy’’; editorial. 


Comments on an article by Dr. Sosen 
Gorai which has appeared serially in the 


Kokumin. A translation of the article 
is included. Dr. Gorai does not adhere 
strictly to historical facts, it is stated, and 
his advocacy of the formation of a League 
of Eastern Peoples appears primarily di- 
rected against British rule in India.— 
Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, December 15, 1932. 


‘‘Chemises Bleues, Les’’; by Wai Chiao- 


chia. 


The Nationalist Party in China is 
compared to Italian fascismo. The author 
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contends that China could do no better 
than support the ideals of the Party 
which are based on Sun Yat-sen’s Three 
Principles. However, he concedes that 
there is much to be said in favor of the 
fah-shi-si as the Chinese “blue shirts” are 
named. — Revue Nationale Chinoise, 


Shanghai, December 14, 1932. 


Communism in China; by Lowe Chuan- 
hua. 

Since 1919 Communism in China has 
passed from a plaything in the hands of 
“harmless Marxian theorists” to a power- 
ful political instrument in the hands of 
leaders who command a far-reaching 
practical influence over the workers and 
peasant masses. The continuous efforts 
of both national and provincial govern- 
ments against this growth have failed. 
“The reason behind this failure is not far 
to seek. Incessant civil strife, the break- 
up of the agricultural system, unemploy- 
ment, increase of banditry, natural calam- 
ities and the lack of security in the 
peaceful pursuits of life—these and a 
host of other causes have made China a 
most fertile field for Communist propa- 
ganda and agitation. Not until, there- 
fore, the very causes which have precipi- 
tated the rise of Communism are removed 
by efforts of economic reconstruction can 
one hope for any measurable decline in 
its influence amongst the masses in 
China.” The author then gives a sketch 
history of the three periods of develop- 
ment of the Chinese Communist Party. 
—China Critic, Shanghai, January 12, 
1933. 


Communism in Japan; editorial. 


The latest nation-wide round-up of 
Communists has attracted considerable 
attention because of its wide ramifica- 
tions and because among the many sup- 
porters of the Communist movement 
were university professors and members 
of the judiciary. Whereas in Western 
countries Communism is not a big prob- 
lem, in Japan it constitutes the only 
problem in the field of thought whose 
causes need to be looked into. The 
stamping out of the movement by author- 
ities does not protect society against a 
further recrudescence, nor does the de- 
liberate cultivation of the Right move- 
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ment act as a checkmate to Communism. 
Of the many causes for the growth of 
Communism in Japan there are two 
which are worth considering: the lack of 
judgment on the part of the people, and 
the inability of politics to remove social 
evils. Paradoxical as it may sound, it js 
the freedom of thought which is the best 
safeguard against the dangers of Commu- 
nism.—(In Japanese) Tokyo Asahi, To- 


kyo, January 20, 1933.—S. U. 


Feminist Movement in China; by Shao 
wei Chang. 


Feminism in China is something far 
more serious and worthy of attention 
than just the usual cry for equal rights 
for women. For one thing, they did not 
start out by simply demanding privi- 
leges, but took the more sensible and 
surer road of usefulness and service to 
their country, to get to their ultimate 
goal. “The part played by Chinese 
women in dethroning the Manchus reall; 
dates the beginning of the movement.” 
Since then women in China have come 
actually to the front in answer to their 
country’s call for aid. With determina- 
tion these women have participated in 
every field of activity and have produced 
noble leaders and loyal workers among 
themselves: Dr. Mary Chang, a fore- 
most woman physician; Sophia Chang, 
political revolutionist ; Sheh-ying Tang, 
editor and social leader; Mrs. Sun Yat- 
sen, a political leader, who set the fashion 
of working in men’s offices; Soumey 
Tchen, a prominent lawyer; and numer- 
ous others are among them. In answer 
to the demands of women the Nationalist 
Government has passed many laws to 
better the working conditions of women 
in factories and to make secure their 
legal status as wife, mother and daughter 
in their homes. The article leaves one 
with much hope for the future of China. 
—China Critic, Shanghai, December 15, 
1932.—E. N. 


Foundation for Disarmament, The. 


The declared purpose of this article is 
“to try to set forth in a perspective which 
goes back to 1913 the political realities 
which are the foundations upon which 
alone a solution of the disarmament prob- 
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lem can be based and a permanent system 
of international peace reared.” 

The author believes that the cause of 
the present crisis is political, “political 
interference with economic freedom in 
the form of tariffs, excessive taxation, ex- 
change restrictions, debts and subsidies.” 
A survey of international policy of the 
past twenty years reveals, to the author’s 
mind, four conclusions: (1) that the 
principles of the League Covenant and 
Kellogg Pact are entirely sound; (2) 
that in Paris the League system became 
disastrously involved in European poli- 
tics; (3) that a successful consideration 
of disarmament depends upon treaty 
revision; and (4) that the effects of eco- 
nomic nationalism must be modified by 
international law as an underlying prem- 
ise of political good will—Round Table, 
December 1932.—F. V. F. 


Freedom Under Soviet Rule; by Sidney 
Webb. 


The chief restriction on freedom in 
Soviet Russia is the requirement that all 
must work, and restrictions on freedom 
of speech with respect to criticism of 


communism or of the Soviet leaders.— 

Current History, New York, January 
1933, 

Hypocrisy and the Philippines; by Ray- 
mond Leslie Buell. 

“In the name of liberty Congress is 
about to commit a grave injustice to the 
Philippines. It is on the point of enact- 
ing independence legislation on terms 
which will sacrifice the Islands to Ameri- 
can business interests and further strain 
our relations with Japan.” The author 
suggests, (1) tariff autonomy during the 
transition period and reciprocal tariff 
agreements thereafter, (2) the cession of 
all government property, including naval 
stations, to the Philippine Republic and 
the negotiation of a neutrality agreement 
with the leading powers.—Nation, New 
York, December 28, 1932.—P. S. B. 


Japan and the Mandate; by K. 8S. Inui. 


Mr. Inui presents his “detached and 
purely academic study” of the position of 
the mandated islands should Japan, for 
any reason, withdraw from the League. 
The mandated territories were assigned 
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to the Mandatory Powers at the Treaty 
of Peace signed at Versailles in 1917, in 
which these territories were renounced 
by Germany in favor of the Allied 
Powers. The terms of the Mandate are 
listed. The only function of the League 
in this connection is to see that the terri- 
tories mandated to the Powers are being 
governed in accordance with the terms of 
the Mandate. Therefore “the Japanese 
membership in the League has no bear- 
ing upon her right and control over her 
mandated _islands.”” — International 
Gleanings from Japan, Tokyo, January 


15, 1933. 


Japan’s Home Front; from a Correspond- 
ent. 3 


A discussion of the economic weakness 
of Japan and of the question whether 
that government’s domestic problems 
would allow her to survive a continued 
defiance of the world in the event of the 
League’s taking a firm stand regarding 
“Manchukuo.”—Manchester Guardian 


Weekly, January 20, 1933. 
Moral Disarmament; by M. Corbett-Asby. 


The teaching of proper attitudes to- 
ward other nations and the necessity of 
eliminating international anarchy as a 
necessary element for ‘‘material disarma- 
ment.” —Headway, London, December 
1932. 


Nation Building in China; by T. Z. Koo. 


The China of today is painted against 
her real background, depicting the tre- 
mendous changes and differences between 
China’s “background” and “foreground.” 
A gigantic drama of evolution is being 
enacted by a people comprising about one- 
fourth of the world’s population. Funda- 
mental changes are clearly visible in the 
political, intellectual, economic, social 
and moral life of the Chinese people. Be- 
wildered millions are finding themselves 
in the turmoil of transition from autoc- 
racy to democracy, with the attendant 
revolution in the life of the whole nation. 
China is fighting against foreign pres- 
sure and decentralization at home during 
this, her period of adjustment and devel- 
opment. “But a people wandering in the 
wilderness is also at a time when they 
are most susceptible to sympathy and 
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helpfulness from other peoples.” —W orld 
Affairs Interpreter, Los Angeles, Janu- 
ary 1933. 
National Government in Nanking: an Ap- 
praisal; by Victor Loo. 
In reality it is an aristocratic oligarchy. 
China Weekly Review, Shanghai, De- 
cember 17, 1932.—P. S. B. 


National Unity in Japan; editorial. 

The apparent unity of national opin- 
ion is artificial, although the newspapers 
and the public seem to think that opinion 
in Japan has been solidly united since the 
outbreak of hostilities in Manchuria. On 
matters of internal concern there is no 
sign of unity. The most important issue 
of all—reéstablishment of a constitu- 
tional government—has not yet been 
achieved, nor is opinion unanimous about 
it, for the people are wavering between 
a party Cabinet and a Fascist Cabinet. 
On financial questions there is consider- 
able division of opinion ; there is as much 
argument against an inflation policy as 
for it, against increased taxation as for 
it, against the State control of monopolies 
as for it. Nothing has been done to coun- 
teract the growing budget deficit. Unity 
of opinion cannot be attained under a 
despotic régime, nor by suppression of 
freedom of speech.—(In Japanese) Na- 
goya Shinaichi, Nagoya, January 15, 
1933.—S. U. 

Permanent Bases of Japanese Foreign 
Policy, The; by Viscount Kikujiro Ishii. 
The bases cf Japanese foreign policy 

are, first, equality in the sense that she 

shall not be made the object of discrimi- 
natory and derogatory treatment; sec- 
ond, economic and military security 
through “control” of Manchuria.—For- 
eign Affairs, New York, January 1933. 


Philippines Independence Bill; editorial. 
The independence bill which the 
American House of Representatives has 
passed over the presidential veto provides 
for neutralization of the Philippines. In 
cases where countries have declared 
themselves neutral by unilateral action, 
the action, by its very nature, is not bind- 
ing on other countries. The proposed 
neutralization of the Philippines is quite 
unlike that of Iceland, in that the bill 
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would have other countries agree to the 
neutralization of the islands as once was 
the case with Switzerland and Belgium, 
Japan will be only too glad to be a part 
in the proposed neutralization, since such 
an action will be in line with the agree- 
ment signed by the United States, Brit- 
ain, France and Japan in 1921 guaran- 
teeing the territorial integrity of the 
islands in the Pacific. This gesture on 
the part of Japan must be regarded as 
one prompted by the desire to assist in 
the consolidating of peace in the Far 
East and not be construed anxiously as a 
movement in what some regard as her 
expansion policy—(In Japanese) 7o- 
kyo Asahi, January 17, 1933.—S. U. 


Political China—1932; 

Chang. 

A review of political events in China 
during the past year.—China I eek!, 
Review, Shanghai, December 17, 1932. 
Recognize Russia Now; by Louis Fischer. 

The United States not only needs So- 
viet Russia’s trade but also her codpera- 
tion in the Far East. Russia is willing to 
settle the debt question and is not, for 
the present at least, interested in endeav- 
oring to communize the world through 
propaganda.—Nation, New York, De 
cember 28, 1932.—P. S. B. 


Some Foreign Problems of the Next Ad 
ministration; by Edward M. House. 
A statement of the spirit rather than 

the policies that will control American 

foreign policy during the next adminis- 
tration. One sincerely hopes that the 
president-elect has the same clear under- 
standing of America’s place in world at- 
fairs as has Colonel House.—Foreign 


Affairs, New York, January 1933. 
—P. S. B. 


by Hans 


by Samuel H. 


Strukturwandel des Orients; 
Kohn. 


The author of a History of National- 
ism in the Orient which was published 
in 1928 discusses the developments 
which have taken place since that time; 
especially the relation between national 
movements and the various attempts to 
obtain self-determination which have 
progressed considerably in this period. 
“A new rhythm of life is pulsating in the 
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Orient since the introduction of indus- 
trialization and the ideals of Western 
Democracy, a rhythm which is leading 
to a new phase of emancipation . . . not 
very different, however, from that ot 
Western nations.”—Geopolitik, Berlin, 
December 1932. 


Supreme Command; editorial. 


When Premier Viscount Saito was in- 
terpellated in the Lower House as to 
whether it was the Government or the 
military who determined the _ total 
strength of the fighting forces, his reply) 
was ambiguous. ‘Taking his statement at 
its face value, he intended to convey the 
idea that the Government is responsible 
for any decisions reached by the military, 
or for any instructions sent out by the 
General Staffs to their representatives 
abroad. Lieutenant-General Araki in his 
reply said that the determination of the 
strength of the fighting forces is the pre- 
rogative of the Emperor, and that al- 
though the Government’s wishes are con- 
sulted in such matters as have a direct 
bearing on politics and foreign relations, 
it is only a matter of form that the mili- 
tary consult the Government before a 
final decision is made. The reply given 
by the Minister of War was pointed out 
as being utterly at variance with the 
statement made five years ago by Pre- 
mier Hamaguchi, who said that the Gov- 
ernment is ultimately responsible for the 
defense of the country. ‘To this the Min- 
ister of War replied that what he had 
said was a personal opinion, as the clause 
in the Constitution bearing on supreme 
command lends itself to various interpre- 
tations. The admission is a disconcerting 
one since an important clause of the Con- 
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stitution lays itself open to interpretation 
according to circumstances. ‘The point to 
be stressed, however, is where lies the 
supreme power which determines the 
strength of the defense forces? The Pre- 
mier is under the obligation of defining 
the attitude of the Government toward 
the stand taken by the Minister of War. 
—(In Japanese) Tokyo Asahi, Janu- 
ary 25, 1933.—S. U. 


Toward an Understanding of Japan; by 

William Axling. 

An address by Dr. Axling, in which he 
presents Japan’s present dilemma with 
sympathy. ‘There vital facts 
and situations which must not be left out 
of the background if we are to under- 
stand thoroughly the present conflict and 
be just in our judgment. ‘There will 
never be permanent peace” until nations 
become willing to share each other’s bur- 
dens and misfortunes.—Friend, Hono- 
lulu, January 1933. 


Transformation of Soviet Trade Unions, 
The; by Amy Hewes, 


are some 


The vast developments of the past 
decade in the U.S.S.R. have completely 
changed the character of Soviet trade 
unions, which have lost their militant 
political importance, and under state 
planning have subordinated their tradi- 
tional function of protecting workers’ in- 
terests to the new responsibilities of 
increasing labor productivity and reduc- 
ing employee turnover. Membership has 
expanded rapidly, and the energy and 
enthusiasm of the workers have been 
stimulated to “a remarkable degree.”— 
American Economic Review, Evanston, 


Ill., December 1932.—W. H. T. 


Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


FIFTH BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 


August 14 to 28 have been chosen as the dates for the Banff Conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, with preliminary meetings of the Pacific 
Council, International Research and Program Committees taking place during 
the preceding week. Headquarters and conference sessions will be in the 
Banff Springs Hotel. The Canadian Pacific Railway has generously offered 
free railway passes to overseas conference members for use immediately before 
and after the sessions. 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATES IN HONOLULU 


In order to prepare for the Banff Conference, Mr. Liu Yu-wan, Mr. Saburo 
Matsukata, and Mr. Frederick V. Field, representing respectively the Chinese, 
Japanese, and American Councils, have recently joined the research staff of the 
Central Secretariat in Honolulu. It is likely that after working in Honolulu for 
three months they will temporarily join the staff of the American Council in New 
York in the spring, and proceed to Banff two or three weeks before the opening 
of the Conference. 

The tasks to which the research staff will direct its attention are (1) the 
administration of the international research program in the absence of Mr. Holland 
currently on leave in England; (2) administrative work in connection with the 
preparation, publication, and distribution of conference data papers, having in mind 

particularly such matters as early publication date, uniform format, and thorough 
documentation of the questions to be discussed at Banff; (3) the preparation of 
syllabi or brief guides to the documentation for the aid of conference members; 
(4) the preparation of maps and charts for the conference; (5) the assembling ot 
a small reference library for Banff; (6) the accumulation and sorting of requests 
for future research grants on behalf of the International Research Committee; 
and (7) rendering assistance to the International Research Committee in regard 

to planning the future research program of the Institute. 


Cuina Councit MEETING 


Partly to promote friendly contacts among I. P. R. members residing in 
Shanghai and partly to try to clear the ground a bit for the coming Banff Con- 
ference, an I. P. R. reunion was held in Shanghai, January 7 to 8, under the 
auspices of the China Council. All the meetings took place in the council room of 
the China Institute office at 123 Boulevard de Montigny, Shanghai. ‘Twenty-one 
members were present, of whom one was English, four Americans and the rest Chi- 
nese. They are as follows: Mr. G. E. Hubbard, Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation; Mr. T. K. King, Mei-Shun Steamship Company; Mr. Han-seng 
Chen, Academia Sinica, Nanking; Mr. L. T. Chen, Kin-Cheng Bank; Mr. and 
Mrs. Leo Miller of Honolulu; Dr. Li Kan, National Tariff Commission; Mr. 
C. H. Lowe, National Committee Y. M. C. A.; Mr. C. L. Wu, Great China 
University; Mr. S. Y. Liu, Bank of China; Mr. R. C. Chen; Mr. S. Francis Liu, 
lawyer; Mr. C. S. Kwei, American Asiatic Underwriters; Mr. Corbett, Standard 
Oil Company; Mr. Paul Hopkins, Shanghai Power Company; Dr. Herman Liu, 
University of Shanghai; Miss Woo Yi-fang, Ginling Girls’ College, Nanking; 
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Mr. Quentin Pan, Editor of Hua Nien Weekly; Mrs. J. H. Sun, Kwong Hua 
University; Dr. D. K. Lieu, China Critic Weekly; Mr. J. H. Sun of Sin-Hua 
Bank, and Mr. Liu Yu-wan, China Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Altogether four sessions were held for discussion of the following topics: 
(1) “Practical Steps to Bring About an Independent Judiciary in China’’—intro- 
duced by Mr. S. Francis Liu, a Shanghai lawyer who was a member of the Chi- 
nese delegation to the fourth Institute conference at Shanghai in 1931. (2) “Is 
There a Standing Conflict Between the Development of Treaty Ports in China, 
especially Shanghai, and the Economic Life of China as a Whole ?”— introduced by 
Mr. G. E. Hubbard of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, who 
was also an attending member at the 1931 Institute conference. (Mr. Hubbard 
has since returned to England and has joined the well-known Chatham House in 
London.) (3) “Has China’s New Tariff Justified Itself in an Economic Sense ?”— 
introduced by Dr. Li Kan of the National Tariff Commission, Shanghai. 
(4) “China’s Economic Position: An Appraisal”—introduced by Dr. D. K. Lieu, 
Editor of the China Critic. An excellent paper in Chinese, entitled ‘““The Peasants’ 
Plight,” was read at this last session by Mr. Han-seng Chen of the Academia 
Sinica, Nanking. 

Some notes on Mr. Hubbard’s session: “Js there a standing conflict between the 
development of treaty ports in China—especially Shanghai, and the economic life 
of China as a whole?” 

Treaty ports are considered by many as artificial growth of enormous wealth 
under the protection of foreign Powers, and by some as the natural growth of 
Chinese river and over-sea trade. Mr. Hubbard holds the latter view. He requested 
the discussion group to lay special emphasis on Shanghai as a sample study, and to 
discern if possible, the friction spot in the mechanism of China’s economical develop- 
ment. 

Shanghai, (1) commercially has a peculiar mechanism of external trade with 
peculiar classes of tradesmen, (2) financially is marked by a phenomenal concentra- 
tion of wealth and a monopoly of financial mechanism both in currency-issue and 
capital-financing, and (3) represents an industrialism of Western type, supported 
by foreign finance and controlled by foreign management. Therefore, conflicts, if 
any, would come probably from the following three points: 


(1) The centralizing of enormous wealth at Shanghai, 

(2) The undue share of economic and financial control enjoyed by Shanghai 
bankers and business men, 

(3) Western industrialization in Shanghai making rural industry and more 
Chinese types of industries well-nigh impossible. 


A lengthy and heated debate took place on the single theme: Does Shanghai 
suck the blood of the economic life of China as a whole ?—with just about half 
of the attending members pro, and the other half con. Those who hold the affirma- 
tive viewpoint supported their thesis by bringing the attention of the members to 
the fact that modern trading assumes the aspect of usury when foreign traders, 
taking advantage of the utter lack of capital in Chinese rural districts, began to 
extend credit, usually at long terms and at high rate of interest, to the village 
traders in China, thus disintegrating rural institutions. For from their trade in 
rural districts, they were getting not only legitimate profits from the goods they 
sold, but also the high interests they extracted from the credit they chose to extend. 
Therefore, Shanghai, in all the past years, has been growing and expanding at the 
expense of rural districts in China. 

On the other hand, it was pointed out, Shanghai had been China’s natural 
inlet and outlet without which China’s external trade, as well as the development 
of all Shanghai’s hinterland, would have been impossible. No possible conclusion 
could be reached on this highly controversial topic, and the meeting was adjourned 
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with every member convinced that a good deal of information remained to be pro- 
cured before sufficient light could be found. 

Notes on Dr. Li’s session: “fas China’s new tariff justified itself in an economic 
sense?” 

Aside from provisions specially entered into with Japan, giving the latter 
exceptional considerations, Chinese Tariff Autonomy is a reality. The tariff schedule 
of 1931 fixed a rate ranging from 5% to 50%, Chinese tariff being therefore one 
of the most moderate tariffs in the world, if not the most sensible. 

The new Chinese Tariff is a revenue tariff * and not a protective one. The 
two industries which can, possibly be said to be protected in China are cotton 
yarn, and wheat, since according to the tariff rates the former is taxed only 714% 
and the latter may enter free. The protection that China’s industries has been 
getting is what may be called an “automatic protection,” which is a result of the 
recent rise in import price because of the low rate of exchange for silver. Hence a 
number of small industries have been started in Shanghai alone, as is shown by 
the following figures: for 1925, 54 new industries; for 1928, 91; for 1929, 108: 
1930, 62 (first part of the year only). Automatic protection, however, does not offer 
all the benefits of a high protective tariff, because of the necessity of importing 
foreign raw material. 

Based on a table of tariff changes and Pacific trade, it was shown that higher 
tariff for China has not hindered Pacific trade to any appreciable extent. As a 
matter of fact, some trade has even registered a rise. But the invasion of Man- 
churia has closed an important outlet for the trade of the Pacific. During the 
eleven months of 1932, China has accumulated an unfavorable trade balance of 
$534,000,000 Mex. If this unfavorable balance is not changed, Pacific trade will 
be seriously affected, for the simple reason that China cannot pay for her imports. 


Notes on Mr. Liu’s session: The Chinese Judiciary. 


In his introduction to the subject Mr. Liu said that it is unfortunate that the 
Chinese judiciary, owing to the existence of extraterritorial rights enjoyed by 
foreign Powers, has come to assume an international importance, and, arising out 
of that fact, Chinese administrators are apt to lose sight of the primary purpose of 
the Chinese judiciary, which is the safeguarding of the rights and interests of the 
people under its jurisdiction. Subsequent consideration of the topic centered upon 
the question of interferences with the judiciary, these being of two kinds—external, 
from national civil authorities other than the judicial, from the military powers, 
and from the force of public opinion (e.g., the Noulens case); and internal, due 
to the inherent weaknesses of the judicial system itself. How to make the judiciary 
independent of these interferences is the chief problem. Both theoretical and prac- 
tical measures suggest themselves: (1) Better laws and a revision of the Code 
system in closer harmony with Chinese conditions; (2) Better judges, which may 
be regarded as an even more important requirement for good legal administration 
than good laws; (3) Honest lawyers; (4) Popular respect for law—a necessar) 
condition very greatly hampered by the existence of extraterritorial rights, which 
puts a large section of the population outside’ of the reach of the law. The above 
named were listed as theoretical means of amelioration, and the following as 
practical suggestions: (1) Protection to the judges through increasing the dignity 
and remuneration of the office and guaranteeing against “forced resignations. 
(2) Legal education, including not only a study of Western jurisprudence, but 
also a revival of the old Chinese concept of harmony in justice, and a subsequent 
simplification and harmonizing of the now conglomerate laws of China. All this 
will be ineffective until the Chinese people are roused to fight for their personal 
and national judicial rights. 


* Custom import revenue is roughtly 60% of the Government’s total revenue. With the 
Internal Consolidated Tax Bureau well organized, the internal tax will exceed the customs 
revenue in importance. 
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Dr. D. K. Lieu’s session was entirely a statistical affair, with scores of charts 
and maps hung on the wall or passed among the members. Dr. Lieu demonstrated 
graphically the economic condition of China, analyzing in considerable detail her 
industries, mines, water power, roads, electrification projects, population distribu- 
tion and land utilization. The resultant impression was that, after all, China is 
not as rich, even potentially, as people think.—L. Y. W. 


JAPAN InstiTUTE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Saburo Matsukata, who joined the central staff in Honolulu in mid- 
February as research associate, brings a number of interesting items of news from 
the Japan Council. 

First in importance is the reorganization of the Japanese research committee, 
which has held several meetings during the winter. Dr. Shiroshi Nasu retains the 
chairmanship of that committee and Mr. Samitaro Uramatsu the secretaryship, 
spending full time in the Tokyo office. The other members of the committee are: 
Mitsutaro Araki, Professor of Economics, specializing in Currency, Tokyo Imperial 
University; Shigeharu Matsumoto, Rengo Associated Press, Shanghai; Saburo 
Matsukata, East-Asiatic Economic Investigation Bureau, Tokyo; Tamon Mayeda, 
Tokyo Asahi; Masamichi Royama, Professor of Administration, Tokyo Imperial 
University; Jumpei Shinobu, Professor of International Law and Politics, Waseda 
University, Tokyo; Yasaka Takaki, Professor of Constitutional History and 
Diplomacy, Tokyo Imperial University; Kenzo ‘Takayanagi, Professor of Civil 
Law, Tokyo Imperial University; Seiichi Tobata, Professor of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Tokyo Imperial University; Teizo Toda, Professor of Sociology, ‘Tokyo 
Imperial University; Teijiro Uyeda, Professor of Economics, ‘Tokyo University 
of Commerce; Tadao Yanaihara, Professor of Colonial Policy, Tokyo Imperial 
University. 

These men have taken responsibility for preparation of data papers for the 
Banff conference. The group met with Mr. Matsukata immediately before his 
departure for a thorough discussion of local Institute problems and policies as well 
as the research preparation. Several of the members will be amongst the Japanese 
delegation which goes to Banff in August. 

This reorganization of the research committee in Japan represents the estab- 
lishment of a new center or nucleus of Institute activity in Japan. The group will 
continue to gather about itself the ablest men in the several fields of domestic and 
international interests in which the Institute of Pacific Relations is concerned and 
will act as the nucleus for building up a study and discussion group which will be 
of immeasurable benefit to the public in Japan as well as to the Institute itself. 
Since its inception the committee has published two pamphlets in Japanese and given 
them wide distribution. These are (1) a translation of the American Council’s 
pamphlet on “Conflict in the Far East, 1931-1932,” which the committee rates 
very highly, and (2) a translation of Lord Lytton’s address before the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs in London following the submission of the 
Lytton Report. It is the committee’s intention, as soon as financial and staff 
arrangements can be made, to publish regularly a bulletin of foreign opinion on 
Far Eastern questions. Foreign opinions are sometimes translated and published in 
Japan, but the committee feels that these do not cover a sufficiently wide range or 
sufficiently representative group of opinions. The intention behind the proposed 
bulletin is to bring regularity, exhaustiveness and a complete lack of bias to the 
task. Comment will largely be confined to Far Eastern problems. 

The Japan Council has suffered considerable loss in the departure in December 
of Mr. $. Matsumoto for Shanghai, where he has been placed in charge of the 
Shanghai office of the Rengo News Service, which is known as the Associated Press 
of Japan. In this loss, however, the Japan Council feels that a distinct gain has 
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been made by the famous news service, and great interest is expressed in Mr. Mats 
moto’s present contribution to the cause of international understanding and the 
intelligent and fair reporting of news. Institute conference members who were at 
Shanghai will be interested to know that Mr. Matsumoto, through his new office, 
is working in close touch with Mr. Chancellor, the head of Reuter’s News Service, 
with whom many Institute members came into pleasant contact in 1931. 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


The Canadian Institute of International Affairs (which acts as the Canadian 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations) is now issuing at irregular intervals 
bulletins designed to keep their members in touch with the work being pursued by 
the several Canadian branches. The first bulletin, dated December 10, contained 
a section on study groups for 1932-1933, a list of newly organized branches and 
items concerning members traveling in Canada, together with a list of publications 
available to members. 

Independent studies being undertaken by individual groups in the several cities 
where such branches exist are to be codrdinated through the central Canadian 
office in Toronto (Mr. Escott Reid, Executive Secretary) and arrangements are 
made so that individual members in other cities may make contributions to the 
study programs in which they are personally most interested. Some of the subjects 
being undertaken (with special interest for Pacific members) are as tollows: 
Canada’s Trend and Tariff Relations with Other Pacific Countries, British Com- 
monwealth Relations, Canadian Monetary Problems, Issues Raised by the Imperial 
Economic Conference, Pacific Relations, the Far East, the State and Economic 
Life, Canadian-American Relations, the Banff Conference. 

Of the Study Groups holding most interest for the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, perhaps the three outstanding ones are as follows: The Ottawa Group's 
study of Pacific Relations under the chairmanship of C. A. Bowman, with 1+ 
members and the following program: (a) The Lytton Commission Report, 
(b) Instruments for International Adjustment in the Far East, in particular the 
League and its Allied Bodies and the International Joint Commission; as having 
particular bearing on this question of international adjustment, the following 
subjects are entered into: Communications in the Far East, social development 
in China, social development in Japan, influence of Russia’s contacts in the Far 
East, the trend of Canadian influence in the Far East. 

The Toronto Group’s study of the Far East under the chairmanship of Dr. 
E. M. Best, with 18 members, and the study program as follows: The Lytton Re- 
port, Japanese rule in Formosa, social developments in China, social developments in 
Japan, communism in China, the relations between Japan and the United States. 
Also the Toronto Group’s section on Canadian-American relations, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. H. E. Speakman, with 20 members, and the following program: 
Tariffs, waterways, fisheries, movements of population, movements of capital, tor- 
eign policy, social and educational influences of the United States on Canada. 

The Vancouver Branch’s consideration of the Banff Conference undertaken at 
the general meetings of the Branch as a whole, and with the following program: 
(a)A general survey of the agenda recommendations, (b) the effect upon Canada 
of present commercial conditions in the Pacific countries, (c) the effect upon 
Canada of present financial conditions of Pacific countries, (d) the effect upon 
Canada of the financial situation in Australia and New Zealand, (e) the League 
of Nations in the Pacific and the Lytton Report. 

It is reported that new branches are in process of formation in Calgary, Ham- 
ilton, Kingston, London, Quebec, Saskatoon and Victoria. 
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FRENCH COMMITTEE FOR THE STUDY OF PACIFIC PROBLEMS 


Mr. Roger Lévy, Secretary of the Committee for the Study of Pacific Problems 
ia Paris, sends news as follows: 

Mr. Albert Sarraut, Minister for the Colonies, being detained at a Council of 
Ministers, the study committee met on December 1, 1932, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Paul Boyer, Administrator of the School of Oriental Languages. Mr. J. 
Castagné developed an important theme concerning the actual contemporary history 
of Mongolia: The eastern part of that country, or Outer Mongolia, has entered 
the Soviet federation ; at the same time Inner Mongolia seems to have passed within 
the orbit of Manchukuo and thus to have come under the influence of Japan. The 
numerous interpolations, among them those of General Le Rond, bore witness to 
the interest which is everywhere being shown today in the great problem of the 
Far East. 

CoMPARATIVE COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION 


The Study Groups Department of Chatham House, London, center of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, has issued, under the editorship of the 
Hon. Hugh Wyndham, A. Mayhew and J. H. Oldham, the first mimeographed 
draft of a study of Native Education, which is part of an investigation into a series 
of “Problems of Imperial Trusteeship,” being undertaken under the particular 
heading “Comparative Colonial Administration.” ‘The present education study 
covers Ceylon, Java, the Philippines, Formosa, Indo-China and British Malaya. 


Hawau Group ANNUAL MEETING 


On January 19, 1933, the Hawaii Group of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
held its annual meeting at the international headquarters, 1641 South Beretania 
Street, Honolulu. The chairman, Mr. Robbins B. Anderson, presided. After the dis- 
position of routine business, election of officers followed, resulting in the unanimous 
reélection of the following: Chairman, Robbins B. Anderson; vice-chairman, Royal 
N. Chapman; secretary-treasurer, Lloyd R. Killam; additional members of the Exec- 
utive Committee, Prof. $. C. Lee and Shigeo Soga; research committee chairman, 
A. L. Dean; education committee chairman, Oscar F. Shepard. Reports were 
heard on the activities of the past year, including those of the research and educa- 
tion committees, the Hawaii Group’s codperation in sponsoring the December 1932 
Student Conference on Pacific Relations, etc. Pres. David L. Crawford, of the 
University of Hawaii, spoke briefly on his recent travels on the American mainland 
and of contacts with the American office of the Institute and the Institute of Inter- 
national Relations, or World Affairs, as it is now called, at Los Angeles. 

The main speaker of the afternoon was Frederick V. Field, Acting Research 
Secretary of the Institute, who had arrived the day before in Hawaii to spend the 
next few months in preparation for the Banff Conference. Mr. Field told of the 
research and information activities of the American Council of the Institute during 
the past year and of the plans under way in preparation for participation in the 
Banff Conference. Realizing the importance of an understanding of the internal 
problems of foreign nations before any adequate conception of international en- 
tanglements and difficulties can be achieved, the American Council has during the 
past year and a half developed an information service to American newspaper 
editors and interested individuals, designed to meet this need in the United States. 
The research staff of the New York office has prepared brief fortnightly bulletins 
on a variety of subjects underlying present troubles in China and Japan concerning 
Manchuria. The factual information set forth in these bulletins is designed to 
throw light from behind the scenes onto the spectacular current events with which 
the daily press is dealing. Pamphlets discussing the crisis in the Far East and its 
background, and also the peace machinery at work in that crisis, and suggestive 
study outlines for discussion groups have also been a part of the Council’s informa- 
tion campaign. 
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Hon. Newton D. BAKER 


The chairman of the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
the Hon. Newton D. Baker, was a vacation visitor in Hawaii during February. 
The international headquarters’ staff took advantage of his presence for _ 
informal discussions of Banff Conference preparation. On February 10 the Ad. 
visory Committee were hosts to Mr. Baker at a dinner at the Royal “sale alian 
Hotel, with three hundred guests attending. On February 14 Mr. Baker addressed 
a large public meeting at the McKinley High School auditorium under the auspices 
of the Hawaii Group of the Institute. On February 21 he met at luncheon with 
the Advisory Committee, the Headquarters staff, and the research and education 
committee members of the Hawaii Group of the Institute for round table discus. 
sion of Institute problems. 

At the banquet, which was attended by a large section of the distinguished 
personnel of the Army and Navy as well as by the leading citizens of Honolulu, 
Mr. Baker spoke on the necessity of civilized man’s finding effective means to pre- 
vent wars if this boasted civilization is to be saved from complete destruction. 
With a large part of the world enjoying, more or less newly, governmental contro! 
by the democratic mass instead of by the expert few, it has become imperative to 
see that that control be as enlightened as possible. Measures for facilitating the 
spread of sound information on domestic and foreign affairs and ensuring an intelli- 
gent public opinion must be found and made operative. He regarded the research, 
discussion and publication program and activities of such organizations as the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations as of the utmost importance in discovering true conditions 
and dissipating popular misconceptions. In the dispassionate investigative attitude 
lies the sole hope of a civilization rescued from the recurrent threat of war. Mr. 
Frank Atherton, chairman of the Advisory Committee of the Institute, presided 
and introduced Mr. Baker. 

On February 14 a public address was heard by a capacity audience of two 
thousand within the hall, and, through the loud speaker, by an overflow gathering 
of several hundred outside on the lawn, with a further unnumbered radio audience. 
Mr. Baker spoke for over an hour on “The World Order,” outlining graphical) 
a world situation, growing out of the war of 1914-1918, in which fear and the 
demand for security are uppermost in the minds of statesmen; in which more men 
are under arms and more money is being spent for armament than before the 
disaster of 1914; in which so-called ‘“‘balances of power” between nations inevitably 
tend to become unbalanced; in which the Versailles effort to rearrange a world 
pattern devastated by the war has resulted in a set of intensely dangerous inter- 
racial situations among the liberated “small nations” of Europe; in which the pres- 
sure of economic needs, the increasing inaccessibility of materials to satisfy those 
needs, and the development of economic interests which cut across national bound- 
aries, have become more and more acute; in which the possibility of the instan- 
taneous communication of ideas and ultimata by radio has destroyed the opportunity 
for calm reflection and sober second judgment in hours of international crisis; in 
which any one of five or six crucial and -provocative situations throughout the 
world may at any moment flame abroad and plunge mankind again into uni- 
versal war. 

In relief from this serious picture, the speaker contrasted the world advance in 
the intelligent direction of foreign affairs, in the effort to conciliate and adjudicate 
international disputes, in the growth of a new international morality and conscience, 
and in the formulation of substitutes for war. The steps in this advance have been fal- 
tering, the new techniques are not perfect, but the new morality will prevail in spite ot 
the tests to which it is being put, and nations brought to swords’ points will 
increasingly find it easier and less humiliating mutually to yield with honor to the 
pressure of the common will for peace on the part of the rest of mankind than 
singly to lay down arms in disgrace before a powerful adversary. For the ancient 
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attitude of mind which immediately, on the first hint of trouble, seeks to measure 
strengths, mankind will substitute an attitude which seeks first to count and rely upon 
agencies for honorable adjustment. Mr. Robbins B. Anderson, chairman of the 
Hawaii Group of the Institute of Pacific Relations, presided and introduced 
Mr. Baker. 


PaciFic CULTURAL SEMINAR 

The University of Hawaii announces that for its 1933 summer session the 
School of Pacific and Oriental Affairs, inaugurated in the 1932 session, will again 
be a special feature. Cultural affairs will this year hold the center of interest, as 
last year political and economic problems came to the fore. Oriental culture, as 
revealed in the history, art, drama, literature, psychological trends and _ political 
developments of countries bordering the Pacific, will be emphasized. As was car- 
ried out so successfully last year, the strong resident faculty of the University 
summer session will be supplemented by a visiting faculty composed of professors 
from both sides of the Pacific who are recognized as leaders in their respective 
fields of scholarship and research. A few of these visiting appointments are already 
announced. Dr. P. C. Chang, Professor of Literature and Dean of the Middle 
School in Nankai University, Tientsin, well known abroad for his university and 
public lectures, will offer courses in Chinese drama. Soetsu Yanagi, one of Japan’s 
well-known critics of literature and art and an authority on Oriental philosophy, 
has been invited to give a course on Japanese art. Mr. Yanagi is now a professor 
at Doshisha University and was a visiting professor at Harvard University in 1929. 
Courses in Western drama will also be offered, although the authority is not yet 
announced. There will be an especially strong faculty in education. The summer 
term will begin June 26 and end August 4. About 1,000 students are expected 
to attend. 


JAPANESE CounciL Data PAPERS 
The Tokyo office of the Institute of Pacific Relations sends word that they have 
on hand a number of complete sets of Japanese data papers prepared for the 
Shanghai conference, which can be purchased at the nominal price of $2.00 a set. 
These sets have been widely purchased in Japan, but the Council has set aside a 
certain quantity for subscriptions from abroad. 


CoMBINED IssuE 


Because of the short time elapsing between a late January issue and the issues 
for the short month of February and for March, it was felt that material could 
be better and more expeditiously covered in a combined February-March number 
than in two separate issues for the period in question. 
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